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SOCIAL CONTROL. 


EvEN when sociology outgrows the stage of vealiness, so that 
the question ‘‘ What is society?” can be relegated from the begin- 
ning of a text-book to the end, we shall still feel the need of 
expressing in a few words the characteristics that mark off a 
true society from all manner of aggregates and combinations of 
men. This compels us to look for these marks, and having 
found them to arrange them in order of importance, the essen- 
tial features first, the non-essential last. In seeking that which 
is most distinctive in society, it is not necessary to pause at the 
threshold, finger on lip, and contemplate the outlines of a 
colossal Something, Leviathan, Superorganism, Social Organ- 
ism, Social Body or other amorphous monster, composed of mil- 
lions of human beings, and having distinct parts, motions, activi- 
ties and aims. Society there certainly is, but it is better to 
begin the study of the human complex by surveying its work, 
rather than by describing a half-mythical entity. 

We observe two broadly contrasted types of human life— 
the isolated, admitting only of the family, and the associated. 
Between these types of life, and between the men and women 
who lead them, are certain great contrasts that must be due to 
the presence or absence of association. By the difference 
between the lone man and the social man, between the associated 
state and the life of single units or pairs, we can gauge the socio- 
logic problem. The changes that attend association afford the best 
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evidence that there exists a source of influence worthy of most 
zealous study. It is by these signs and proofs of transforming 
power in the individual life that we come to discern in the human 
swarm the presence of that we call “society.” 

As the achievements of society are registered chiefly in the 
modifications wrought in men, we arrive at the nature of society 
by noting and comparing these modifications. What changes 
are outward and slight can never point to the very essence of a 
society, nor can those changes that go deep into the nature and 
life of men be merely its by-products or refer to its secondary 
characteristics. The gradation in the changes that mark the 
social man justifies a corresponding gradation in the traits that 
distinguish the social aggregate from other aggregates. 

The organic concept of society has taught us to look upon 
mutual aid, division of labor, formation of industrial groups, 
specialization and exchange with its facilities for communicating 
and transporting, as the underlying features of society, correspond- 
ing to the growing unlikeness of organs and functions, interde- 
pendence of parts and unity seen in living bodies. But 
regarding them from our new point of view, they fail to justify any 
such preéminence. The practice of mutual aid causes as such no 
far reaching change in the codperating individuals. By this 
happy device of uniting strengths for such tasks as killing game, 
dragging a boat or building a hut, desired results can be reached 
with less trouble in the isolated state—that is all. The kind of 
efforts is the same; they are altered only as regards times and 
amounts. When division of labor takes place, we have, it is true, 
a greater change in the life of the individual. The numerous 
unlike acts of the isolated man, in furtherance of the satisfaction 
of his wants, yield to the repetition of special operations not 
directly related to his wants. Occupation, surroundings, train- 
ing, work-discipline are greatly modified, and lead to no small 
change in the man himself. The exchange of wares that comes 
with division of labor multiplies the interrelations of men by 
compelling the flaker, weaver or skin dresser to communicate 
with others and to come to an understanding with them. As 
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exchange develops and the distances between exchangers 
increases, some men can profitably charge themselves with the 
carrying of messages or the conveyance of goods, and thus set 
up a communicating and transporting system. These trite phe- 
nomena rebaptised as “circulatory system,” ‘‘internuncial appar- 
atus,” “social nervous system,” are supposed to open a broad 
vista into the very depths of social philosophy. 

Yet all that is absolutely bound up with this development is 
a complete change in the outward industrial activity of the indi- 
vidual, coupled with a growing power to satisfy his wants by 
means of this activity. The interrelations of men on which 
so much stress is laid need be in no sense relations of fellowship 
or sociability. One may adapt his craft to the likings of buyers 
as the hunter suits his arts to the game, or the boatman times 
his strokes to the waves of the lake. Nor does the fact that the 
adaptation is reciprocal relieve the deadness of it. If in the 
differentiating economic group there is anything to hinder each 
from using his fellows in furtherance of his private schemes in just 
the same spirit in which he would use farm animals or tools, it is 
not brought out in Mr. Spencer’s sociology. The word “ organ- 
ism” with its suggestion of complete unity does not fit sucha 
group. When without change in motives, aims or ends individ- 
uals enter into and live in the associated states, merely that they 
may thereby gain their private ends by a new and easier route, 
the aggregate thus formed is a mechanical affair, no more organic 
than a board of trade,a factory group or a whaling crew. It is 
dead mechanism—a handy combination-form of great industrial 
efficiency, but no more. If this be the essence of social devel- 
opment, we may dispense with sociology, for the economist long 
ago described the social system of wealth far better than the 
sociologist has ever done, and that without aid from biology. It 
must be admitted, therefore, either that the phenomena of spec- 
ialization, communication and exchange are not the sole primary 
characters, or else that society is nothing more than the long 
familiar economic aggregate. 

When settled social life permits the greater knowledge that 
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comes with division of labor and wider leisure to be integrated 
by aid of a communicating system, and to pass on from genera- 
tion to generation forming a living, growing trunk of sciences 
and arts, the outgrowth of the labors of countless individuals 
through many centuries, associated life is able to do much 
more with the individual. By contact with a body of social 
knowledge his whole intellectual world is transformed ; his ideas 
about the universe, about himself and about his relations to it 
and place in it are revolutionized; his comprehension of sub- 
stances, properties and laws and his power to seize and turn to 
account the forces of nature is magnified. And with all this his 
activities are again changed and his efforts receive a new 


direction. 

Yet he is not straightway made into the social man. The 
individual may help himself gladly from the fund of transmitted 
knowledge, he may rely upon the labors of specialists, he may 
bow to the dicta of recognized authorities, he may increase his 
rate of absorption by assuming relations to more people; but if 
with it all he relentlessly pursues his egoistic aims, availing him- 


self of the socially collected and transmitted knowledge to gain 
his goal the sooner, he makes of society a mere convenience. 
The associated state has ground to a finer edge the intellect 
nature has given him, and taught him to handle it with fuller 
knowledge, but his heart and will are those of the solitary man. 
To a cluster of such individuals thus cleverly availing themselves 
of their joint wit and art in compassing their private and separate 
ends we should hardly give the name “society.” 

A deeper change is wrought in a man when his judgment as 
to the worth of things is modified by the wisdom born of asso- 
ciation. Not only does light as to the properties and laws of 
things help him to gain his ends, but knowledge as to himself, 
his body and his mind, and as to the course of man’s life often 
affects his choice of ends. His estimates as to the relative worth 
of food, drink, shelter, cleanliness, ornament, safety, repose, action, 
offspring or power change with greater contact with other lives 
and fuller intercourse with men. The opportunity to compare 
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experiences and gratifications leads to revision of values and 
modifies the intensity with which certain aims are pursued. Dor- 
mant desires are awakened by intercourse; suggestion and imita- 
tion multiply wants, the range of choice broadens, the standard 
of life develops, new stimulus is supplied to exertion, and the 
whole man is made over. This revaluation of experiences that 
comes with living in association reaches farther into human nature 
than anything we have yet considered and must be deemed one 
of the most striking consequences of the social state. 

When, last of all, desire itself is altered in its fundamental 
direction, we have the greatest imaginable change of the indi- 
vidual. For the probe of science shows the innermost core of a 
man to be not his activities or perceptions, not his judgments or 
thoughts, not his opinions or beliefs, but his feelings. As Pro- 
fessor Ward shows, the part held to be the undying kernel of 
man—the soul—can be nothing else than “the feelings taken 
collectively,”' 7. ¢., the desires, inclinations, preferences, aver- 
sions, hatreds, jealousies, hopes, aspirations and longings. It is 
the feelings that constitute the person and to them all activity, 
whether of body or of intellect, is strictly subordinate. They 
make the character, and so long as they are unreached, a man is 
himself, no matter how he may change in other respects. Let 
them be modified, and we describe the change with the emphatic 
word “regeneration.” So long as we are invited to observe in 
social development only such changes as are quite compatible 
with the feelings that belong to the isolated state, we may well 
doubt if there be in association anything truly organic. If 
desires be untouched, social organization is to those who 
embrace it simply a device, an expedient, a bit of economic tac- 
tics; while the social man is the lone man, who has learned to 
utilize mechanism. 

The social evolution I have traced is /ogical, not chronological. 
As a matter of fact, there is no stage of development where the 
feelings are net greatly modified. In view of the discovery 
that incipient social life often consists, not in working together 
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or mutual help, but in play and festivity, we might well assert 
that the influence of group life on the likings, aversions and 
desires is more potent and pervasive than its influence on activ- 
ities. But because the shaping pressure of the combined units 
on the individual is invisible and elusive, and causes inner 
changes not easily observed, while the structural and functional 
differentiation for economic effectiveness is visible and striking, 
and leads to readily observed outward changes in men’s rank, 
actions and groupings, sociology has neglected the impalpable 
psychic effects of association for the trite phenomena of the eco- 
nomic aggregate. 

As the moulding of the individual’s feelings and desires to 
suit the needs of the group is the profoundest alteration of asso- 
ciated life, we must regard it as the highest and most difficult 
work of society, the achievement which most signally shows its 
presence and power. When an aggregate reacts on the aims of 
the individual, warping him out of his self-regarding course, and 
drawing his feet into the highway of common weal, it merits the 
title of ‘‘society,” whether or not there be rule and obedience, 
division of labor and exchange. It may be literally true, that the 
chief formation of a long-drawn social life is not the relation of 
authority and subordination between parts of the group, not the 
gradation of its members into classes, not the systems of sus- 
taining, transporting or regulating organs, but certain ideals and 
standards, certain likes and dislikes, certain admirations and 
abhorrences become common tc its members. Here then, I ven- 
ture to suggest, is the ultimate test of association. The abiding 
of men in the same neighborhood without conflict is mere aggre- 
gation. The mind to tolerate or even to make use of each other 
by codperation does not compel us to admit association. Not 
until the feelings have been changed in force and direction, not 
until the crossing and clashing of many desires has neutralized 
opposing impulses and achieved a kind of artificial parallelism of 
wills, must we predicate the presence of society with all its char- 
acteristic workings. 

We may regard the shaping received by the feelings and 
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desires of the individual in the course of community life as due 
partly to Social Influence and partly to Social Control. These 
two making up the grand division of social phenomena I shall 
venture to call Social Ascendency. Social Influence means the 
ascendency exercised over the individual by the throng of men 
in which he is embedded. The stimulus given to the lust for 
wealth by life in money-worshiping communities, the whetting 
the appetites received in profligate circles, the color the immi- 
grant takes from the vices or aspirations of his adopted people- 
these exemplify social influence. It is the contagion of emotions, 
ambitions, desires. Though it may describe a stream of ten- 
dency one cannot stem, it results from the contact and inter- 
course of men as individuals. 

By Social Controi, on the other hand, 1 mean that ascend- 
ency over the aims and acts of the individual which is exercised 
on behalf of the group. It is a sway that is not casual or inci- 
dental, but is purposive and at its inception conscious. It is 
kept up partly by definite organs, formally constituted and sup- 
ported by the will of society, and partly by informal spontaneous 
agencies that, consciously or unconsciously, serve the social 
interest and function under constant supervision from above. 
Though the two forms of ascendency —social control and social 
influence —shade off into each other, and appear much the same 
to the man who experiences them, they are profoundly different 
in that the former is a necessary social function, while the latter 
is a mere incident of association. The one is a collective term 
for certain phenomena of social life; the other is a developed 
system that challenges analysis and explanation. 

Social Control must not be confounded with Social Coérdina- 
tion, on the ground that the latter like the former seeks to make 
certain rules or standards prevail. An ordinance requiring street 
cars to stop at the further crossing or directing passing teamsters 
to turn to the right, codrdinates rather than controls. Control 
harmonizes clashing activities by checking some and stimulating 
others. Codrdination combines activities already harmonious in 
respect to their ends. The rule that social calls should be made 
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in the afternoon, rather than the forenoon, aims to codrdinate 
certain activities, but the rule that in social intercourse one 
should avoid all topics that may wound the feelings of listeners 
aims to control them. As social life grows more complicated, 
it is of increasing importance that each shall know what to 
expect of others and what others expect of him. But the con- 
ventions aiming to secure happy adjustment of essentially har- 
monious actions and hence needing no sanction, though phrased 
in the form of laws and scattered through the codes of society, 
are utterly different from the regulative portions dealing with 
incompatible aims and actions. 

Not all the social feelings have arisen in consequence of 
Social Ascendency. The modern man and woman receives a fund 
of altruism, coming down from the relation of male and female, 
mother and offspring. Though developed by and for the sake 
of the family, it constitutes an emotional capital, helpful in 
smoothing the way for the beginning of the social stage. 
Besides the pre-social inroads or primitive egoism the many cen- 
turies of life in society have achieved a certain fitness of men 
for the social state. Not only has inter-society conflict extir- 
pated the ill-compacted hordes and led to the survival of the 
best knit groups, but even within the groups perpetual elimina- 
tion of the anti-social has sifted out the incorrigible stocks and 
permitted latter-day populations to be more and more made up 
of men whose desires admit of being bent into some kind of 
conformity to the conditions of group life. 

A person, therefore, enters the vast social organizations of 
today with an inherited fitness of feeling, partly owing to the 
fact that for generations his forebears have been strained 
through ever finer meshes of legal and moral requirement, and 
partly owing to a familial selection, dating far back into the pre- 
social stage, but continuing with scarcely impaired efficacy down 
to the present time. The efficiency of the social system, into 
which the individual thus endowed is born, is tested by its power 
to shape him, far more thoroughly than his heredity has shaped 
him, to life in society, by its power to build on the foundation 
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afforded by instinct story after story of obedience and loyalty 
and public spirit. As soon as societies acquire this power a 
striking change takes place in the significance of inter-group con- 
flicts. Whereas formerly the group with the more altruistic 
members survived, now the victory often falls to the society 
with the better system of artificial control, Social disciplines 
are tested in inter-group conflicts, and in the long run, the more 
efficient survive. 

As the socializing of the members of a group is a process 
that has to do with the life, rather than the progress of socicty, 
the study of the system of control belongs to static rather than 
to dynamic sociology. Control is, like sustentation or defense, 
a function that must be continually exercised in order that 
society may live at all. Individuals may be socialized once for 
all, but in time the socialized material dies out, while new undis- 
cipled persons are always coming on to the stage of action and 
requiring discipline. The system of control, like the educational 
system, is charged, not with revising the structure or functions 
of society, but with the shaping of individuals. It aims not at 
growth, but at an equilibrium, perpetually disturbed by changes 
in the personnel of society and hence perpetually in need of 
being restored by the conscious effort of the group. Though 
our idea as to the best equilibrium changes from age to age, and 
though there is progress in the choice of means for securing the 
happy balance of interests, this isa movement outside of the sys- 
tem of control and superimposed uponit. The function of disci- 
pline aims at a static condition, and so belongs to static sociology. 

The device of insuring greater harmony of social life by 
segregation of the insubordinate and elimination of the criminal, 
aims, on the other hand, at progress, and belongs to dynamic 
sociology. The thing does not have to be done over and over 
again in order to hold ground already gained. One such whole- 
some sifting lifts society to a higher level and achieves a more 
perfect equilibrium. If the self-purging of the group is con- 
tinuous, the effects accumulate and the result is progress. Arti- 
ficial control holds society to a given plane, but artificial selec- 
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tion raises it to higher and higher planes. This slow secular 
method of socializing the members of society belongs, therefore, 
to a different department of sociology, and lies outside of the 
field marked off for investigation. 

Were not all our thinking vitiated by the exigences of the 
disciplinary system itself, it would not be necessary to clear the 
way for a study of social control by showing the need of it. 
Any straight, unhampered thinking, even that of an observant 
child, leads to the conclusion that there is a conflict between 
the aims of a man and the interests of his fellows, 7. ¢., of his 
social group. This is not to allege that man is by nature 
wholly egoistic, or that the keen pleasures and pangs felt on 
beholding the experiences of others, are illusory or merely the 
vestiges of past associations of ideas. Biology has barred the 
attempt to dissolve the phenomena of sympathy into self-seek- 
ing, by showing that the law of preservation of offspring is as 
firmly rooted in organic life as the law of self-preservation. 
The wonders wrought by a selective process working on varia- 
tions, quite prepares us to expect unselfishness as soon as the 
reproductive process reaches a certain stage of development; and, 
in the light of facts collected by many workers, it is no longer 
difficult to trace the slender stem of altruism, rising from the 
lower levels of mammalian life, side by side with the thicker and 
tougher trunk of egoism. Again it is certain that the visible 
destruction of passionate, turbulent or predatory men, whether by 
collision with other men, or by conflict with the agents of 
society, occurring through scores of generations, compels us to 
look for a slow adaptation of men’s natures to the requirements 
of healthful associated life. To doubt it is to deny that selec- 
tion selects. On the other hand it is inconceivable that in so 
short a time a rather languid improving process, operating by 
rejection of the few worst rather than by selection of the few best, 
should have already carried our race across the interval that 
lies between the seething, explosive passions of the solitary man, 
and the self-devotion, needed for harmonious communal life. 
This, moreover, when the tenderest and gentlest have likewise 
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been sifted out, slain by violence, or self-rejected by celibacy. 
To affirm it, in face of the fact that the growing complexity of 
the social organization is always making new demands on human 
nature, is to assert that selection can achieve perfect adaptation 
of a species to the requirements of a changing environment! 

So lies the presumption. But the facts point the same way. 
Look at the countless clashings between the members of the 
group. Mark the cases of interference between the desires of 
the individual and the plain welfare of the community. Note 
the struggles everywhere going on between law-breakers and the 
agents of the public. See how complex is the political machin- 
ery that must be set up in order to get common interests 
attended to without betraying society into the hands of rascals. 
Fathom the flood of blame, invective, appeal, exhortation, com- 
mand that must be poured forth, in order to stir laggards and 
self-seekers to social action. Observe these signs of social dis- 
trust of the individual, and tell us if all that is needed to social- 
ize, men is to give them more light as to their personal interest ! 

Some there are who admit the existence of unsocial men, but 
maintain that they are only a handful, and that the mass of the 
population respond of their own accord to the requirements of 
social life. The apparatus of control, therefore, while needful 
to protect the group against the few evil-disposed, does not send 
its influence very deeply into the life of the community, and is 
not one of the great systems of social organs. It will be found 
that those who take this view, understand by ‘“control,”’ merely 
those restraints imposed by law and public sentiment. Their 
social units they endow with religious beliefs, moral distinctions, 
a full-fledged ethical code, a sense of honor and self-respect, 
various ideals and valuations of conduct, and Heaven knows 
what besides— all of which, far from being instinctive, are prod- 
ucts of education, and by their presence give signal proof that 
the more delicate devices of control have done their work so 
well that the cruder and more vigorous machinery need not be 
put into motion. Rash indeed, would be the man, who, if 
required to dispense, not only with law and usage, but with all 
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religious faith, all distinctions as to the moral worth of types of 
conduct, all sense of duty, all pride and self-reverence, should 
undertake to build an orderly and stable society on the sponta- 
neous sympathies and social instincts of men. | 

The natural kindness of the human heart, while it is far 
from being the main pillar of the social edifice, has, beyond all 
doubt, the leading réle in forming the family. It was developed 
in interest of offspring ages before association, and is even today 
the chief support of that venerable institution. While substi- 
tute motives, such as self-respect, sense of duty, or regard for 
appearances stand in line ready to shore up the walls of the 
home, if they totter, it is sympathy originating in the specialized 
forms of sexual and parental love that preserves and renews 
from generation to generation the familial relations.| Besides 
its services in behalf of the propagating organ of society, sym- 
pathy is valuable to the larger group, as a stimulus to spontane- 
ous aid and a main spring of beneficence. With its timely help 
it mitigates the vicissitudes of the individual life, averts the 
stroke of misfortune, lessens the smart of disaster, tones down 
the harsher inequalities of lot, and for the weaker ones, such as 
women, widows, children and the aged, softens the rigor of 
individualistic competition. In its collective manifestation, sym- 
pathy fixes the legal status of the feeble and defective classes, 
determines the plane of comfort they shall enjoy at public 
expense, and is the parent of various forms of control aiming to 
excite compassion on behalf of the unfortunate. In the form of 
pity for the victim and indignation at the oppressor, it authorita- 
tively oversees all disciplines and subordinations in society. It 
throws the arm of the law about the more helpless, weighs and 
judges legal and social punishments, enforces a standard of 
humanity in private life, and intervenes actively between man 
and woman, parent and child, teacher and pupil, master and 
servant, officer and private, physician and patient, policeman and 
offender, warden and convict, employer and employé, railway 
and patron. Nor is sympathy without its services to the eco- 
nomic organization. It smooths daily intercourse, aids in bind- 
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ing together the members of an economic group, sometimes 
prompts men to abide by their promises and agreements, and 
helps even to keep men to the due performance of their 
appointed work. Indeed the functions of physician, nurse, 
priest or teacher can hardly be discharged, if some human kind- 
ness be not mingled with the services. 

But after the fullest and frankest recognition has been 
given to the rédle actually played by spontaneous altruism, 
nothing can be clearer than its utter inadequacy to the needs 
of a modern society. The success of social organization depends 
on each man, whether watched or unwatched, sticking to his 
appropriate work and interfering with no one else in his work. 
Each in doing his specialized task must trust that others will do 
certain things, at certain times, in certain ways, and will forbear 
from certain other things. This trust would be sadly misplaced, 
if affection and impulse were all that could be relied upon. 
The degree of smoothness we actually attain, in working the 
complicated organization of today, is due to something else. 
Moreover the tasks imposed on different individuals are so 
unlike in respect to hardship, and the rewards granted are so 
unequal, that sympathy is quite as likely to dissolve as to 
strengthen the social order. The very name, “ fellow-feeling”’ 
suggests how repugnant to it is extreme disparity of condition,- 

Looking from above, sympathy appears as compassion, the 
impulse to help another by denying one’s seif. Looking from 
below, it appears as envy, the impulse to relieve one’s distress 
by sharing in the good fortune of another. In either case, 
extreme unlikeness of condition inspires feelings which tend to 
lessen or remove that unlikeness. But the differentiating group 
is riddled with inequality, so that, did it trust itself to spontane- 
ous feelings, apart from law and morality, it would be ground to 
powder between compassion and envy as between the upper and 
the nether millstone. | It is law and morality that make the 
solid bony framework of social order; sympathy is but the con- 
nective tissue. Even if kindness might conceivably restrain the 
well-to-do from taking the house of the widow, the heritage of 
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the orphan or the staff of the aged, it could not protect the 
accumulations of the rich from the neediness of the poor. That 
sympathetic Lazarus should shiver in silence, lest he disturb the 
repose of Dives in his palace, that fraternal feeling should stay the 
hand of the hungry peasant from the game of the park, lest the 
lord miss his accustomed pheasant at dinner, is downright unthink- 
able. Assuredly then, it is not fellow-feeling that makes the wheels 
of industry and commerce roll forward in their implacable course, 

/Sympathy will stay the hand of the wife-beater, but it will 
not spurn the bribe nor spare the lie. It will snatch a child 
from trampling hoofs, but it will not keep the nightwatchman 
awake, or hold the contractor to the terms of his agreement. It 
will nerve the rescuing fireman, but it will not make the postman 
take trouble with a badly written address. It will give to the 
beggar, but it will not check the adulteration of goods. It will 
man the life-boat, but it will not lead men to give just weight, to 
make returns to the assessor, or to slay their country’s enemies 
on the battlefield. It will care for children, but it will not shun 
drunkenness, or unchastity, 

The strength and the weakness of sympathy must now be 
apparent. Love of others will safeguard the family and a circle 
of friends, but it will not hold a man to his duty toward that 
large body of fellow citizens for whom he has no feeling but 
indifference. It will check men when the evil of a deed is sure 
to fall upon a known individual, but not when it,lost in the 
vague mass called “the public.”/ One who will shrink from self- 
aggrandizement when the harm to others can be clearly visual- 
ized, will not hesitate at a foul deed when the consequences, 
though vast, are vague and indefinite. Tenderness of heart may 
withhold poison from one, but it will not withhold explosive 
kerosene or contaminated water from thousands. Blows that 
will fall on people natural feeling may be able to avert, but it 
cannot protect social institutions such as marriage, property, the 
ballot or free speech from being trampled on in the rush for 
the spoil. And las social development is marked by the substitu- 
tion of fixed impersonal relations for transient personal relations, 
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leading to growth of institutions and increase of social structure, 
sympathy proves weak at just the point where the group welfare 
needs to be most staunchly defended against the assaults of self- 
interest. For all these reasons social sentiment is less and less 
able to cope with the problem of subordination and a growing 
reliance must be placed on other motives. 

I conclude then that, rejecting as we must Mr. Kidd's 
hypothesis that all rational reflection will land one in absolute 
egoism, and frankly recognizing the sociality ingrained in the 
nature of man by an age-long family and social selection, we are 
still justified in affirming that this endowment is not the founda- 
tion of social order. What supports the social edifice, is not 
innate goodwill but an artificial composition of sentiments pro- 
vided by seciety through its system of control. 

The necessity of social control being thus established it is 
next in order to discover the trend of control. Before showing 
how social volitions get themselves executed it is well to 
inquire the character of these volitions. In what direction is 
the conduct of the individual modified? This question can be 
answered by considering the kinds of conduct most compatible 
with the life, health and welfare of the social group, and by 
inspecting the actual contents of legal and moral codes. 

It is plain that certain conditions are necessary in order to 
realize a continued life in any body of men in contact./ Unless 
certain requirements of associated living are complied with, the 
groups breaks apart or goes to ruin. There must be in the first 
place a tolerance that shuns wanton interference with the life, 
health, welfare, or freedom of others. There must be respect 
for ownership, guaranteeing that the object one has made or 
appropriated will not be torn from him by the power of a 
stronger. Whatever be the foundation or limits of recognized 
rights of property, there must prevail a sentiment that causes a 
good thing in the hand or hut of another to be differently 
regarded by a fellow member from the same object, lying unap- 
propriated in forest or sea. Besides this, there must be certain 
observances in the relation of the sexes. The family is older 
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than society and has its own conditions of life and health. If 
these be widely disregarded in any group, both family and group 
will come to ruin. These three, then, toleration, respect for 
ownership, and respect for marriage are the fundamentals of 
group life. To society they are what food, drink and sleep are 
to the individual, or union of sexes and care of children are to 
the species. 

Warfare, so universal among primitive groups and_all- 
important even for the societies of today, determines the next 
development of internal relations. Here we have the basis for 
a true selective process. A study that indicates those charac- 
teristics of a group that favor victory and survival amid inter- 
group conflicts, marks the path of necessary social development. 

War tests not alone physical strength but also the excellence 
of the social organization and particularly of the group solidarity. 
The proportion of fighting men that can be got into the field is 
an element in the result. This, in turn, depends on the amount 
of social cohesion that has been developed. Indifference of the 
individual to the fate of the rest, of parts of a group to the fate 
of other parts, felt divergence of interest, jealousies, dissensions, 
internal strife, all point the way to ruin and must be provided 
against by resort to social control. Furthermore, within the 
fighting body certain qualities are of supreme importance. Such 
are loyalty and obedience to leaders, respect for superiors, com- 
radeship and helpfulness, interest in the fate or welfare of one’s 
companions. Finally, endurance, courage, fortitude, spirit of 
self-sacrifice, contempt for danger, hatred of the enemy, rage, 

war-like spirit, fierceness and even cruelty are precious in the 
shock of battle. 

Besides these conditions of continuance, there are conditions 
of group welfare and happiness. Care of the old, faithfulness to 
agreements, honesty, veracity, helpfulness, generosity, hospital- 
ity, industriousness, humility, temperance, patience, public spirit 
and obedience to law come to be recognized in the long run by 
the wise men of almost any group as favorable to general happi- 
ness, and therefore to be fostered by every means at the dis- 
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posal of the community. On the other hand, it comes to be 
seen more or less clearly that greed, fraud, dishonesty, false 
testimony, unfaithfulness, hypocrisy, meanness, drunkenness, 
cruelty, vengefulness, insubordination, self indulgence and luxury, 
by leading to antagonism, collision, waste of energy and dis- 
appointment, lessen the worth of associated life, and so ought to 
be repressed with all the sanctions that can be marshaled. 
While it may take centuries of social experience to disclose to a 
group the conduct best for its ends, it is likely that, from the first, 
every effort on the part of the many to control the behavior of 
the individual will aim at some of the conditions here laid down. 
This theory of the direction of control can be verified by 
examining the facts. ‘The legal, social or moral codes actually 
enforced in a community express the social will, seeing they are 
collective products, and intended to regulate conduct. The 
study of these, therefore, reveals the direction of social control. 
If we study undeveloped societies, we find no such formula- 
tions of the social will. If we study very advanced societies, we 
find the social will formulated into such general principles and 
abstract propositions that its true tendency does not appear on 
the surface. Moreover, as these ruling principles are entangled 
with systems of thought and made to appear of philosophical, 
theological or ethical validity, their derivation from the self 
interest of the group is not at once apparent. It is therefore 
necessary to examine codes at the moment of their greatest 
expansion, when the group will is registered, not in general 
formulas, but in a multitude of concrete commands. 
Taking the Mosaic code, as an example, we find that the laws 
it contains can be classified as follows: 
. Laws in the interest of the individual observing them. 
. Laws in the interest of persons with whom the subject is 
in relation. 
. Laws in the interest of an indefinite body—the public. 
4. Laws in the interest of the institutions of the community. 
. Laws in the interest of the system of belief which supplies 
the code with its chief sanction. 
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. Laws in the interest of the system of ceremonial designed 
to promote obedience to the code. 
Laws in the interest of the enforcement of the code and 
prescribing penalties and rewards. 

8. Laws in the interest of the purity, perpetuity and author- 

ity of the code itself. 

g. Laws in the interest of a class. 

10. Laws of unknown significance. 

Excluding 1, 9 and 10, we find that all the other classes of 
laws aim, directly or indirectly, at securing the above described 
conditions of social continuance and happiness. While the first 
class seems to identify group welfare with individual welfare, all 
the others imply divergence of interest and seek to safeguard the 
general interest at the expense of private liberty. While groups 
2 and 3 aim at this directly, group 4 seeks the same end 
indirectly, while groups 5, 6, 7 and 8 pertain to the system of 
control, by which alone obedience is secured and the preceding 
ordinances made effective. Putting aside the extraneous matter, 
which often obscures the real purpose of a code, I believe that 
all bodies of social requirements can be split up into the above 
groups. If this be true, our theoretical conclusion as to the 
direction of social control is strikingly confirmed. 

Another preliminary task appears, namely, to indicate the 
relation in which the study of social requirement and social 
control stand to ethics. 

Like theology or astrology, ethics as it stands today is a 
pseudo-science. It seeks to be at once a science of conduct as 
it presents itself to the individual and a science of conduct as it 
presents itself to the group. Attempting to classify and weigh 
actions from these contradictory points of view, it succeeds in 
doing neither correctly, and so falls ignominiously from the rank 
of science. Social ethics, or the study of conduct from the 
social standpoint, is and will be recognized as a department of 
sociology. The investigation of social friction, the study of the 
concessions of each to all to the end that collisions may be 
avoided, the ascertainment of the acts most conducive to the 
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maintenance of society when engaged in conflict—all these 
belong to static sociology. 

This does not mean that sociology is condemned to a 
restricted view of conduct looking only to its influence on the 
group and not at all to its effect on the individual himself. It is 
not a science of group tyranny, needing, as a corrective to its 
one-sidedness, a science of ethics that shall regard conduct from 
the side of the individual. It is quite competent to comprehend 
in its view at once the benefits of restraints or sacrifices on the 
one hand, and their costs on the other, and to seek the point of 
equilibrium between them. It accordingly holds the balance true 
between the individual as restrained and the individual as a 
member of the public and hence beneficiary of the restraint. No 
science of ethics, therefore, can assist sociology to its conclusion. 

Sociology, then, is certain to absorb the objective or social 
department of ethics. But there is a subjective branch of ethics, 
which, if its basis be broadened from conduct to fe, might con- 
stitute a science. It is legitimate to compare pains and pleas- 
ures, to study the reactions of conduct, to criticise estimates of 
utility and to set up standards for judging experiences. The 
effects of grouping and contrast of gratifications may be shown. 
The laws of bodily and mental health may be formulated to 
indicate the limits within which choices should be confined. 
Such an ethics would constitute a science of living, of getting 
the most into a life for the man who lives it. For the man who 
ignores other men, it would be profoundly egoistic; for the man 
of warm sympathies and refined tastes it would commend no 
small part of the injunctions derived from social ethics. But in 
any case this hedonistic science taking the individual’s point of 
view, would place all the restraining laws and customs of the 
social environment on a plane with the hampering restrictions of 
the physical environment, as disagreeable circumstances to be 
evaded, got rid of, or brought to terms as soon as possible. 

From the social point of view, such a body of doctrine would 
constitute an immoral rather than a moral science, and could not 
fail to bring on the head of the expounder a storm of denuncia- 
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| tion. Few, in consequence, are the students of human life who m 
in their investigations have held firmly to private interest, and bt 
have boldly formulated the conditions of happiness for the 
individual without regard to social consequences. Thinkers like th 
Rabelais, Machiavelli, Gracian, Bacon, La Rochefoucauld and 
Schopenhauer have treated the problem of personal life with th 
cynical fearlessness and with more or less fullness. in 
Most moralists, however, don the cowl the moment they begin at 
a critique and comparison of subjective values. They champion su 
the side of virtue while affecting to advise as to the most prud- sO 
ent ordering of one’s life. Though claiming to be experts in wi 
values and adepts in the art of getting the most out of life, and 
all the while professing loyalty to the interests of the individual we 
they undertake to advise, they really hold a brief from society. he 
They are disguised emissaries, unavowed apostles of social order, ju 
unaccredited agents of control, bent on gyving the individual gi 
rather than on sending him to his goal by the smoothest path. 
Under color of giving him friendly counsel they betray him into tic 
the service of the community. In the cup they mix for him di 
they mingle doubt and scruple and qualm that sickly o’er the su 
ruddy hue of native resolution. Such a moralist, with the one th 
hand stroking the arching back of Self-Will, and trimming its im 
claws with the other, is a most useful, nay, even precious function- de 
ary of society. Not small is the service of him who, snaring in 
with the bird-lime of eloquence or the silken net of fallacy that of 
fell ravager the Ego, spares the laborious pit or stockade. TI 
But, if it be true that there is a divergence between the so 
interests of the ordinary individual and the interests of the con- re 
taining group, we cannot call such a one a scientist. The so 
enthusiastic devotee of Chopin who, during a nocturne, tries to or 
demonstrate to his unmusical fellow listeners that they must be 
feeling the raptures that thrill his soul, may be an abler propa- 
gandist than the lecturer on music. So the eloquent moral we 
teacher, who seeks to convince the commoner order of men about in; 
co 


him that the noble emotional experiences so supreme to him 
have absolute values that can be realized by all types of people, 
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may be rarer and more precious than the scientific sociologist, 
but he is certainly not a scientist. 

In the light of these distinctions we may, therefore, divide 
those who profess the science of ethics into three groups : 

1. Those who systematically examine experiences, ascertain 
their causes, groupings and effects, compare and measure them 
in respect to quality and intensity, and formulate the rules for 
attaining maximum satisfaction. These may be scientists, but 
such a science, if imparted in unsoftened, unexpurgated form, is 
so relaxing to social discipline that few venture to submit their 
work to the public. 

2. Those who determine the conditions of continuance and 
well-being for a group of associated men, discover how these are 
helped or hindered by men’s actions, and elaborate criteria for 
judging the various types of conduct. These men are sociolo- 
gists, cultivating a particular department of their science. 

3. Those who extend to the sphere of feeling the classifica- 
tion reached by the sociologist and who, mixing up with his 
distinctions of “right, wrong,” “‘good, bad,” other distinctions, 
such as “ good, evil,” “agreeable, disagreeable,’ borrowed from 
the student of individual ethics, create and propagate an 
immensely popular, inspiring, wholesome, but unsound body of 
doctrine, professing to show that the individual, without swerv- 
ing from his own ends, can become a perfectly virtuous member 
of society. This is not science, nor are its teachers scientists. 
They are consciously or unconsciously representatives of the 
social order. They are social functionaries and differ in no 
respect but badge and method from those avowed agents of 
social discipline who frankly preach, inveigh, denounce, plead, 
or exhort for the sake of the group. 

A final preliminary is a basis of classification. 

In classifying the concrete facts in the field of social control, 
we are free to follow either of two distinct principles of group- 
ing. In the first place we may assign each specific exercise of 
control to the social institution from which it directly comes. 
Thus we may group together all the disciplinary services 
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rendered by the church, and under the rubric “ecclesiastical” or 
‘‘religious’’ mark them off from the control exercised through 
law, public opinion or literature. This would be in harmony 
with Mr. Spencer’s procedure of dissecting society and studying 
the various clusters of institutions that come to light. But this 
method is not only open to the charge of getting at form rather 
than forces, but is peculiarly inappropriate to the study of control. 
The very reason why this department of social phenomena 
has never been properly explored, is that there is no group of 
specialized institutions set apart for the task of regulating men. 
The eye that seeks eagerly for signs of structure cannot but miss 
seeing a function that has no set of organs devoted exclusively 
to its service. There is no group of (let us say) ethical institu- 
tions answering to domestic, industrial or professional institutions. 
Social control, as I shall show, is exercised through all kinds of 
instruments in turn—through religious, governmental and pro- 
fessional organizations, through amorphous masses of people, 
through individuals and through super-organic products, such as 
folk-lore, tradition, ceremonial poetry and works of art.| A 
classification, therefore, according to the institution, organ or 
agency by which control is exercised will not be satisfactory. 
An alternative classification proceeds from the mode in which 
society gains ascendency over its members. If it be remembered 
that we restrain men from actions by stimulating certain feelings, 
such as fear, cupidity, pride or love, we may regard all cases of 
control, both those which repress action and those which incite 
to action as applications of stimuli. Now it is possible to clas- 
sify our phenomena according to the kind of stimulus used. 
And if we classify according to the nature of the stimulus rather 
than according to the institution from which the impulses pro- 
ceed, we emphasize forces rather than forms. To use the 
organic figure, we attend to the living body of society rather 
than to the dead corpse, thereby bringing to light not only the 
organs but their actual manner of operating. Hitherto the point 
of departure, in studying regulation, has been the visible agency 
such as government, press, or theater. The consequence has 
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been that while the specific disciplines have been perceived we 
have overlooked that great portion of control which does not 
proceed from definite organizations, and which, by reason of its 
pervasiveness, supplies the moral groundwork of all the rest. 
Like the air, formless and viewless, it has escaped notice because 
all else was seen through it. 

By thus overlooking the moral upbuilding of men going on 
under the guidance of society, we have invited the taunt of the 
moralist that our science cannot account for or explain social 
order, and therefore we must fall back on the “intuitive sense of 
duty,” “divinely implanted conscience,” ‘innate perception of 


right and wrong,” and the other phantasms supplied by men of 


his ilk. The force of this logic we can avoid only by exposing 
the entire process by which the ordered social life of today is 
made possible.’ To do this we must ignore no portion of the 
field. Everything that shapes men in the interest of the group— 
every motive, inducement, incitement, penalty, check, sanction, 
influence, ideal or custom—every stimulus, in short, of social 
origin and application must fall within the scope of investiga- 


tion. Not otherwise may we hope to wrest this central depart- 
ment of sociology from the obscurant sway of theologians, 
metaphysicians, moralists, sentimentalists and poets. 

In accordance with the adopted principle of classification, I 
shall treat of Modifications of the Will, Modifications of the 
Feelings, Modifications of the Judgment. When, for instance, 
the desire for a certain experience is weakened we have a mod- 
ification of the feelings; when the belief that a certain act or 
course of conduct will procure the coveted experience we have 
a modification of the judgment; when desire and belief remain 
the same, and conduct is controlled by linking to acts extra 
pleasures or pains in the form of rewards or punishments, we 
have a modification of the will. It is not implied that these 
extra motives do not involve feeling and judgment. 

Our first duty, therefore, is to explore the field of employ- 
ment of rewards and punishment as a means of social control. 


Epwarp ALSWORTH Ross. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL. 
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A BELATED INDUSTRY. 


Tue industry which the title of this paper designates as 
belated is that of domestic labor, which is belated, both ethic- 
ally and industrially; the status of its ethics operating very 
largely as the determining factor in its industrial situation. 

It may be well to make clear at once that this paper does 
not treat of this occupation as a domestic art, in which the mem- 
bers of the household engage and spend time which would other- 
wise have no economic value. As an art it is charming and des- 
tined to endure so long as women cherish their homes and 
express affection by personal service. This paper treats of the 
occupation solely as an industry, by means of which large num- 
bers of women are earning a livelihood. An attempt is made to 
present this industry from the point of view of those women 
who are working in households for wages." 

This industry was little affected by the industrial revolution 
of the eighteenth century, and is a surviving remnant of the 
household system which preceded the factory system. Both 
employers and employés, for the most part, hold moral concep- 
tions and notions of duty which are tinged with feudalism. 
There is a tendency for each worker to become isolated from 
her fellow workers; to be dependent upon the protection and 
goodwill of her employer, and to have little share in the corpo- 
rate life of the community. The employés in this industry 
practically lead the lives of those who have not discovered the 
power to combine; of those who “cannot create a sufficiently 
coherent organization to sustain themselves under changing con- 
ditions.” 

* The opinions init have been largely gained through experiences in a Woman's 
Labor Bureau, and through conversations held there with women returning from the 
“ situations,” which they had voluntarily relinquished in Chicago households of all 
grades. These same women seldom gave up a place in a factory, although many of 


the factory situations involved long hours and hard work. 
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We are all more or less familiar with the conditions of the 
trades affected most quickly by the industrial revolution. If we 
have not read the reports of the investigations undertaken by 
the distracted English Parliament, we have at least read the 
German poems and English stories concerning the misery of the 
displaced weavers who, upon the application of steam power to 
weaving, were obliged to leave their hand looms in the country 
and adjust themselves to the conditions of hastily-built towns. 
We know that there were painstaking, industrious and virtuous 
men among the weavers, who were too dull to seize upon the 
changed conditions of their trades, and who continued to work 
many hours a day at their hand looms until they and their 
families perished miserably. The possession of certain individ- 
ual virtues did not make them of industrial value. 

This breaking-up of long established industrial habits and 
occupations and the necessity for a difficult readjustment comes 
about constantly with changing conditions, and it is easy to 
believe that we are in the midst of one of these sweeping indus- 
trial changes now; in fact, that it has already come about in 
regard to many commodities formerly produced in the house- 
hold which are now produced in factories; that it would natu- 
rally come about in regard to most of them, if women did not 
oppose it and fatuously believe that within these old methods is 
bound up the sanctity of family life. Most of us can remember 
the conscientious struggle with which our grandmothers slowly 
gave up homemade candles, and some of us may dimly recall 
homespun sheets. All of us know something of the conserva- 
tive reserve with which our mothers, later, gave up the pleasures 
and economies of homemade soap in spite of the lively competi- 
tion and seductive advertisements offered by the factory product 

As industrial conditions have changed, the household has 
become simplified, from the medieval affair of journeymen, 
apprentices and maidens who spun and brewed, to the fam- 
ily proper; to those who love each other and live together in 
ties of affection and consanguinity. Were this process com- 
plete, we should have no problem of household employ- 
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ment. But, even in households comparatively humble, there 
is still one alien, one who is neither loved nor loving. 
The modern family has dropped the man who made its shoes, 
the woman who spun its clothes, and to a large extent the 
woman who washes them, but it stoutly refuses to drop the 
woman who cooks its food; it strangely insists that to do 
that would be to destroy family life. The cook is uncom- 
fortable, the family is uncomfortable; but it will not drop her 
as all her fellow-workers have been dropped, although the cook 
herself insists upon it. So far has this insistance gone that 
every possible concession is made to retain her. I know an 
employer in one of the suburbs who built a bay at the back 
of her house so that her cook might have a pleasant room 
in which to sleep, and one in which to receive her friends. 
This employer naturally felt aggrieved when the cook refused 
to stay in her bay. Viewed in an historic light, this employer 
might just as well have added a bay to her house for her shoe- 
maker, and then deemed him ungrateful because he declined to 
live init. The employer misunderstood the situation. She did 
not realize that the desire to live with one’s kinsfolk is stronger in 
most of us than the desire for the comforts to be found in a bay. 

The household employé has no regular opportunity for meet- 
ing other workers of her trade, and of attaining with them the 
dignity of a corporate body. The industrial isolation of the 
household employé results, as isolation in a trade must always 
result, in a lack of progress in the methods and products of that 
trade and a lack of aspiration and education in the workman. 
Whether we recognize this isolation as a cause or not, I think 
we are all ready to acknowledge that household labor has been in 
some way belated; that the improvements there have not kept up 
with the improvement in other occupations. It is said that the 
last revolution in the processes of cooking was brought about by 
Count Rumford, who died a hundred years ago. This is largely 
due to lack of esprit de corps among the employés, which keeps 
them collectively from fresh achievements, as the absence of edu- 
cation in the individual keeps her from improving her implements. 
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Under this isolation, not only must one set of utensils serve 
divers purposes, and as a consequence tend to a lessened volume, 
and lower quality of work, but inasmuch as the appliances are 
not made to perform the fullest work, there is an amount of 
capital invested disproportionate to the result when measured 
by the achievement in other branches of industry. More impor- 
tant than this is the result of the isolation upon the worker her- 
self. There is nothing more devastating to the inventive faculty, 
nor fatal to a flow of mind and spirit, than the constant feeling 
of loneliness and the absence of that fellowship which makes our 
public opinion. 

If an angry foreman reprimands a girl for breaking a 
machine, twenty other girls hear him, and the culprit knows per- 
fectly well their opinion as to the justice or injustice of her situa- 
tion. In either case she bears it better for knowing that, and 
for not thinking it over in solitude. If a household employé 
breaks a utensil or a piece of porcelain and is reprimanded by 
her employer, too often the invisible jury is the family of the 
latter, who naturally uphold her censorious position and inten- 
sify the feeling of loneliness in the employé. 

The isolation of the household employé is perhaps inevitable 
so long as the employer holds her belated ethics; but the situa- 
tion is made even more difficult by the character and capacity 
of the girls who enter this industry. In any great industrial 
change the workmen who are permanently displaced are those 
who are too dull to seize upon changed conditions. The work- 
men who have knowledge and insight, and who are in touch with 
their time, quickly reorganize. There are many noble excep- 
tions, but it follows that on the whole the enterprising girls of 
the community go into factories, and the less enterprising go 
into households. It is not a question of skill, of energy, of con- 
scientious work, which will enable a girl to rise industrially while 
she is in the household; she is not in the rising movement. 
She is belated in a class composed of the unprogressive elements 
of the community, and which is recruited constantly from the 
victims of misfortune and incompetence, by girls who are learn- 
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ing the language, girls who are timid and slow, or girls who 
look at life solely from the savings bank point of view. The 
distracted housekeeper struggles with these unprogressive girls, 
holding to them not even the well-defined and independent rela- 
tion of employer and employed, but the hazy and constantly 
changing one of mistress to servant. A listener attentive to a 
conversation between two employers of household labor, and we 
certainly all have opportunity to hear such conversations, would 
often discover a tone implying that the employer was abused 
and put upon; that she was struggling with it solely because she 
was thus serving her family and performing her social duties ; 
that otherwise it would be a great relief to her to throw up the 
whole thing and “never have a servant in her house again.” 
Did she follow this impulse she would simply yield to the trend 
of her times, and accept the system of factory production. She 
would be in line with the industrial organization of her age. 
Were she in line ethically, she would have to believe that the 
sacredness and beauty of family life do not consist in the pro- 
cesses of the separate preparation of food, but in sharing the 
corporate life of the community, and in making the family the 
unit of that life. 

The selfishness of a modern mistress, who, in her narrow 
social ethics, insists that those who minister to the comforts 
of her family, shall minister to it alone, that they shall not 
only be celibate, but shall be cut off more or less from their 
natural social ties, excludes the best working people from her 
service. A man of dignity and ability is quite willing to come 
into a house to tune a piano. Another man of mechanical skill 
will come to put up window shades. Another of less skill, but 
perfect independence, will come to clean and lay a carpet. 
These men would all resent the situation and consider it quite 
impossible if it implied the giving up of their family and social 
ties, and living under the roof of the household requiring their 
services. Most of the cooking and serving and cleaning of a 
household could be done by women living outside and coming 
into a house as a skilled workmen does, having no “personal 
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service”’ relation to the employer. There is no reason why the 
woman who cleans windows in a house, should not live as full a 
domestic and social life as the man who cleans windows in an 
office. If the “servant” attitude were once eliminated from 
household industry, and the well-established one of employer 
and employé substituted, the first step would be taken toward 
overcoming many difficulties. Ry 

Although this household industry survives in the midst of 
the factory system, it must, of course, constantly compete with 
it. To all untrained women seeking employment—save those 
with little children or invalids depending upon them, to whom 
both factory and household labor are impossible, and who are 
practically confined to the sewing trades—a choice is open 
between these two forms of labor. 

There are few women so dull that they cannot paste labels 
on a box, or do some form of factory work, few so dull that 
some perplexed housekeeper will not receive them at least for a 
trial into her household. Household labor then has to com- 
pete constantly with factory labor, and women seeking employ- 
ment, more or less consciously compare these two forms of labor 
in point of hours, in point of permanency of employment, in 
point of wages and in point of the advantage afforded for family 
and social life. Three points are easily disposed of: (1) In 
regard to hours there is no doubt that the factory has the 
advantage. The average factory hours are from seven in the 
morning to six in the evening, with the chance of working over 
time in busy seasons. This leaves most of the evenings and 
Sundays entirely free. The average hours of household labor 
are from six in the morning until eight at night, with little 
difference in seasons. There is one afternoon a week, with an 
occasional evening, but Sunday is almost never wholly free. 
(2) In regard to permanency of position the advantage is found 
clearly on the side of the household employé, if she proves in 
any measure satisfactory to her employer, for she encounters 
much less competition. (3) In point of wages the household is 
again fairly ahead, if we consider not the money received but 
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the opportunity offered for saving money. This is greater 
among household employés because they do not pay board, the 
clothing required is simpler, and the temptation to spend money 
in recreation is less frequent. The minimum wages paid an 
adult in household labor may be fairly put at two dollars and a 
half a week; the maximum at six dollars, this excluding the 
comparatively rare opportunities for women to cook at forty 
dollars a month, and the housekeeper’s position at fifty dollars 
a month. The factory wages, viewed from the savings bank 
standpoint, may be smaller in the average, but this I believe 
to be counterbalanced in the minds of the employés by the 
greater chance which the factory offers for increased wages. A 
girl over sixteen seldom works in a factory for less than 
four dollars a week, and she always cherishes the hope of at 
last being a forewoman with a permanent salary of fifteen or 
twenty-five dollars a week. Whether she attains this or not, 
she runs a fair chance of earning ten dollars a week as a skilled 
worker. A girl finds it easier to be content with four dollars a 
week, when she pays for board, in a scale of wages rising 
towards ten dollars, than to be content with four dollars a week 
and pay no board in a scale of wages rising towards six dollars, 
and the girl well knows that there are scores of forewomen at 
sixty dollars a month for one forty-dollar cook or fifty-dollar 
housekeeper. In many cases this position is well taken eco- 
nomically for, although the opportunity for saving may be 
better for the employés in the household than in the factory, 
her family saves more when she works in a factory and lives with 
them. The rent is no more when she is at home. The two 
dollars and fifty cents a week which she pays into the family 
fund more than covers the cost of her actual food, and at night 
she can often contribute towards the family labor by helping her 
mother wash and sew. 

This brings us easily to the fourth point of comparison, that 
of the possibilities afforded for family life. It is well to 
remember that women, as a rule, are devoted to their families; 
that they want to live with their parents, their brothers and 
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sisters and kinsfolk, and will sacrifice a good deal to accom- 
plish this. This devotion is so universal that it is impos- 
sible to ignore it when we consider women as employés. Young 
unmarried women are not detached from family claims and require- 
ment as young men are, and, so far as my observation goes, are 
more ready and steady in their response to the needs of the aged 
parents and helpless members of the family. But women per- 
forming labor in households find peculiar difficulties in the way 
of enjoying family life, and are more or less dependent upon their 
employers for possibilities to see their relatives and friends. 
Curiously enough the same devotion to family life and quick 
response to its claims on the part of the employer, operates 
against the girl in household labor and places her in a unique 
position of isolation. The employer of household labor, in her 
zeal to preserve her family life intact and free from intrusion, 
acts inconsistently and grants to her cook, for instance, but 
once or twice a week such opportunity for untrammelled associa- 
tion with her relatives as the employer’s family claims con- 
stantly. This devotion to the narrow conception of family life 
the men of the family also share. / The New York gentleman 
who lunches at Delmonico’s eats food cooked by a chef with a 
salary of five thousand dollars a year, and prepared with all 
modern appliances. He comes home hungry and with a tanta- 
lizing memory of his lunch to a dinner cooked by a woman with 
a salary of forty dollars a month, with only those appliances 
possible in a small kitchen. The contrast between the lunch 
and dinner is great, but the aforesaid gentleman quiets his dis- 
content by his reflection, that, in eating a dinner cooked under 
his own roof, he is in some occult manner contributing to the 
sanctity of family life; though his business mind knows full 
well that, in actual money, he is paying more for his badly 
cooked dinner than for his well-cooked lunch; that in sub- 
mitting to such conditions he is failing to use the powers of 
organization and combination which have made his business so 
successful. 

The household employé, in addition to her industrial isola- 
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tion, is also isolated socially. It is well to remember that the 
household employés, for the better quarters of the city and 
suburbs, are largely drawn from the poorer quarters, which are 
nothing if not gregarious. The girl is born and reared in a 
tenement house full of children. She goes to school with them, 
and there she learns to march, to read and write in companion- 
ship with forty others. When she is old enough to go to parties, 
those she attends are usually held in a public hall and are 
crowded with dancers. If she works in a factory, she walks 
home with many other girls, in much the same spirit as she for- 
merly walked in school with them. She mingles with the young 
men she knows, in frank economic and social equality. Until 
she marries she remains at home with no special break or change 
in her family and social life. 

If she is employed in a household, this is not true. Sud- 
denly all the conditions of her life are changed. This change 
may be wholesome for her, but it is not easy, and the thought of 
the savings bank does not cheer one much, when one is twenty. 
She is isolated from the people with whom she has been reared, 
with whom she has gone to school, and among whom she expects 
to live when she marries. She is naturally lonely and con- 
strained away from them, ard the “new girl” often seems 
‘‘queer”’ to her employer’s family» She does not care to mingle 
socially with the people in whose house she is employed, as the 
girl in the country when she “works for” a country neigh- 
bor often does, and she suffers horribly from loneliness. This 
wholesome instinctive dread of social isolation is so strong that, 
as every city intelligence office can testify, the filling of situa- 
tions is easier or more difficult just in proportion as the place 
offers more or less companionship. Thus, the easy situation to 
fill is always the city house with five or six employés, shading 
off into the more difficult suburban home with two, and the 
utterly impossible lonely country house. 

There are suburban employers of household labor who make 
heroic efforts to supply domestic and social life to their employés, 
who take the domestic employé to drive, arrange to have her invi- 
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ted out occasionally, who supply her with books and papers and 
companionship. Nothing could be more praiseworthy in motive, 
but it is seldom successful in actual operation. In the first place it 
is a forced relationship, and nothing in the world can be worse 
than a simulacrum of companionship. The employé may have 
a genuine friendship for her employer and a pleasure in her com- 
panionship, or she may not, and the unnaturalness of the situa- 
tion comes from the insistence that she has, merely because of 
the propinquity. I should consider myself an unpardonable 
snob if, because a woman did my cooking, I should not hold 
myself ready to have her for my best friend, to drive, to read, to 
attend receptions with her, but that friendship might or might 
not come about, according to her nature and mine, just as it 
might or might not come about between me and my college col- 
league. On the other hand, I should consider myself very stupid 
if merely because a woman cooked my food and lived in my 
house I should insist upon having a friendship with her, whether 
her nature and mine responded to it or not. [It would be folly 
to force the companionship of myself or my family upon her when 
doubtless she would vastly prefer the companionship of her own 
friends and her own family,” The unnaturalness of the situation is 
brought about by the fact that she is practically debarred by dis- 
tance and lack of leisure from her own natural ties, and then her 
employer feeling sorry, insists upon filling the vacancy in inter- 
ests and affections by her own tastes and friendship. She may 
or may not succeed, but the employé should not be thus depen- 
dent upon the good will of her employer. That in itself is feudal. 

Added to all this is a social distinction which the household 
employé feels keenly against her, and in favor of the factory 
girls, in the minds of the young men of her acquaintance. A 
woman who has worked in households for twenty years told me 
that when she was a young and pretty nurse girl, the only young 
men who “paid her attention” were coachmen and unskilled 
laborers. The skill in the trades of her suitors increased as her 
position in the household increased in dignity. When she wasa 
housekeeper, forty years old, skilled mechanics appeared, one of 
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whom she married. Women seeking employment understand 
perfectly well this feeling, quite unjustifiable I am willing to 
admit, among mechanics, and it acts as a strong inducement 
towards factory labor. 

I have long ceased to apologize for the views and opinions of 
working people. I am quite sure that on the whole they are just 
about as wise and just about as foolish as the views and opinions 
of other people, but that this particularly foolish opinion of 
young mechanics is widely shared by the employing class can be 
easily demonstrated. The contrast is further accentuated by the 
better social position of the factory girl, and the advantages pro- 
vided for her in the way of lunch clubs, social clubs, and vaca- 
tion homes, from which girls performing household labor are 
practically excluded by their hours of work, their geographical 
situation, and a curious feeling that they are not as interesting as 
factory girls. 

It is not the object of this paper to suggest remedies ; but if 
the premise in regard to the isolation of the household employé 
is well taken, and if the position can be sustained that this isola- 
tion proves the determining factor in the situation, then certainly 
an effort should be made to remedy this, at least in its domestic 
and social aspects. To allow household employés to live with 
their own families and among their own friends, as factory 
employés now do, would be to relegate more production to indus- 
trial centers administered on the factory system, and to secure 
shorter hours for that which remains to be done in the household. 

It might be possible that the employer of household labor 
would have to go back, at least during the period of transition, 
to the original office of “‘lady,’’ that of “bread giving” to her 
household. It might be necessary for her to receive the pre- 
pared food and drink and serve it herself to her family and 
guests, but truly that is no hardship, which may be made a grace 
and a token, and there is no reason why in time the necessary 
serving at a table should not be done by a trained corps of 
women as fine as the Swiss men who make the table d'héte of 
the European hotel such a marvel of celerity. In the fewer cases 
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in which the household employés have no family ties, doubtless 
a remedy against social isolation would be the formation of resi- 
dence clubs, at least in the suburbs, where the isolation is most 
keenly felt. Indeed the beginnings of these clubs are already 
seen in the servants’ quarters at the summer hotels. In these 
residence clubs the household employé could have the indepen- 
dent life which only one’s abiding place can afford. This, of 
course, presupposes a higher grade of ability than household 
employés at present possess; on the other hand it is only by 
offering such possibilities that the higher grades of intelligence 
can be secured for household employment. As the plan of sep- 
arate clubs for household employés will probably come first in 
the suburbs, where the difficulty of securing and holding “ser- 
vants”’ under the present system is most keenly felt, so the plan 
of buying cooked food from an outside kitchen and of having 
more and more of the household product relegated to the factory 
will probably come from the comparatively poor people in the 
city, who feel most keenly the pressure of the present system. 
They already consume a much larger proportion of canned goods 
and baker’s wares and “prepared meats”’ than the more prosper- 
ous people do,’ because they cannot command the skill nor the 
time for the more tedious preparation of the raw material. It is 
comparatively easy for an employer to manage her household 
industry with a cook, a laundress, a waitress, etc. The difficul- 
ties really begin when the family income is so small that but one 
person can be employed in the household for all these varied func- 
tions, and the difficulties increase and grow almost insurmountable 
as they fall altogether upon the mother of the family, who is liv- 
ing in a flat, or worse still, in a tenement house, where one stove 
and one set of utensils must be put to all sorts of uses, fit or 
unfit, making the living room of the family a horror in summer, 
and perfectly insupportable in rainy washing days in winter. 
Such a woman is living in a complicated age, totally without the 
differentiation of functions and utensils which that age demands. 

* The writer has seen a tenement house mother pass by a basket of green peas at} 


the door of a local grocery store, to purchase a tin of canned peas, because they could’ 
be easily prepared for supper and “ the children liked the tinny taste.” 
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A fuller social and domestic life among household employés 
would be the first step toward securing their entrance into the 
larger industrial organizations by which the needs of a com- 
munity are most successfully administered. Many a girl who 
complains of loneliness, and who relinquishes her situation with 
that as her sole excuse, feebly tries to formulate her sense of 
restraint and social mal-adjustment. She sometimes says that 
she ‘feels so unnatural all the time.”* And when she leaves her 
employer her reasons are often incoherent and totally incompre- 
hensible to that good lady, who naturally concludes that she 
wishes to get away from the work and back to her dances and 
giddy life, content to stand many hours in an unsanitary factory, 
if she has these. The charge of the employer is only a half 
truth. These dances may be the only organized form of social 
life which the disheartened employé is able to mention; but she 
has felt the social trend of her times, and is trying to say what 
an old English poet said five centuries ago: ‘ Forsooth, brothers, 
fellowship is heaven, and lack of fellowship is hell; fellowship is 
life and lack of fellowship is death; and the deeds that ye do 
upon earth, it is for fellowship’s sake that ye do them.” 

Two other contemporary industries are similar in condition 
and situation to that of domestic labor. The workers in these 
two industries are also isolated. The worker in the first is the 
woman who endeavors to support herself “by taking in sewing.” 
She is the last unit of the sweating system—the home finisher. 
The majority of her sisters in all the other trades have gone 
into the factories, she alone remains at home and turns her 
already uncomfortable tenement into a workshop. Isolated 
as the sewing woman is, industrially she still has advantages 
over the household employé, in that she may remain in the 
same part of town with her kinsfolk and her natural social 
associations. In that respect she is nearer the conditions of 

* The writer has known the voice of a girl to change so much during three weeks 
of “service” that she could not recognize it when the girl returned to the bureau. It 
alternated between the high falsetto in which a shy child “speaks a piece,” and the 


husky gulp with which the globus Aystericus is swallowed. The alertness and don- 
homie of the voice of the tenement-house child had totally disappeared. 
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factory life. Indeed, there is a detectable tendency to absorb 
her into the factory, a tendency hastened by the sweating 
investigations, workshop acts, the trades unions slowly being 
formed among sewing women, and one might add by the con- 
science more slowly still being evolved amongst the consumers 
in regard to clothing manufactured in tenement houses. These 
causes all operate toward the establishment of factories." 

Farming is another unorganized industry depending upon iso- 
lated workers, which is not in the least holding its own in our 
industrial development. There are doubtless many causes to 
explain the increase of cities, and the steady depopulation of the 
country. In a careful estimate, however, it should not be ig- 
nored that the farmer relies more and more upon the labor of the 
few people living upon his farm. The gathering together of all 
the neighbors for hay-making and house-raising, the apple-paring 
parties, and the corn-husking bees are all experiences of the past. 
These mixed the pleasures of social intercourse with the labor of 
production, and implied the vicinage in their very conception. 

Much discussion has of late been expended on the discontent 
of the farmer. It has been discovered that while one-half of the 
entire population of the United States is agricultural, in the last 
two decades this one-half of the population have amassed but 
one-tenth of the wealth of the country. This failure to amass 
their share of wealth, in spite of their almost incessant exertions, 
doubtless arises chiefly from the lack of association and codpera- 
tion among farmers, from the diffusion rather than the concentra- 
tion of their energies. To quote from a recent writer, in the 
Forum, “‘ Not only does a lack of organized effort among farmers 
result in much misdirected energy and consequent economic loss, 
but it works an even more serious injury by placing the farmer 
population at a disadvantage in the great industrial contest in 
which other and codrdinated industries — by virtue of their ability 
for thorough concentration and organization—have a superior 
advantage. The American farmer has not yet mastered the 

* The industrial and ethical situation of the sewing woman has been so fully dis- 
cussed in “ Hull-House Maps and Papers” that it is needless to repeat it here. (See 
pp. 27-45, 184-187.) 
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problem of combined action, consequently he has not fully 
“realized"’ upon his energies. The economic loss, however, 
great as it is, is but a trifle, compared with the woeful waste of 
social energy. From this comes that abiding soul weariness 
suffered by so many farmers, and still more by their wives and 
their children. This, again, reacts against their economic value.” 
If the farmer is doomed to have a poorer social life than men 
in other vocations, then the bright farmer’s boys, naturally crav- 
ing those things which sweeten and brighten human life, will not 
stay upon the farm, and the force which drives them into their 
share of associated life is just as natural and just as much to be 
counted upon as the force which drives the wind through the 
tree tops. If the girl who engages in domestic labor is doomed 
to a narrow social life, if she is isolated from her family and 
natural industrial associations, then it follows that the brightest 
girl will not engage in domestic labor, but will follow the natural 
trend of their times, towards factory work and associated effort. 
The cry of the whip-poor-will never struck so lonely upon 
the heart of the young man sitting in the dusk upon the farm- 
house porch as it did last summer, because the farm work itself 
and the farmhouse production has never been so far away from 
the spirit and tendency of itstimes. All over the country various 
experiments are being made to reorganize the conditions of farm 
life, that the farmers may live in villages, where may be sus- 
tained some of the higher forms of education and social civiliza- 
tion. Will women again fail in this time of reorganization, as 
they utterly failed to reorganize their half of the world’s work, 
upon the introduction of the factory system? Will they utterly 
disregard the lonely girl within their household, and when she 
demands a fuller life, and leaves that household, will they weakly 
continue to complain, rather than make a vigorous effort for 
bringing household industry into the trend of the times? To 
fail to apprehend the tendency of one’s age, and to fail to adapt 
the conditions of an industry to it is to leave that industry ill 
adjusted and belated. Jane AppDaMs. 
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Since the Civil War the deterioration of city government in 
America has kept pace with several marked phenomena of the 
nation which may be taken as explanation of this deterioration. 
The first of these phenomena is the sudden vast growth of city 
populations. The second is the greatly increased diversity of 
American city populations, due partly to the rapid drain of rural 
communities and partly to the great increase in immigration 
from widening foreign origins. The third phenomenon is the 
almost wild scramble for wealth-producing occupations, which 
set in before the war was quite over, and quickly grew into a 
great national movement as the new and varied business oppor- 
tunities opened wide. It was like the fever created by the dis- 
covery of gold in California, but on a national scale; so that 
men turned from an interest in public affairs to new and more 
intense interest in private affairs. 

It is a mistake, however, to consider bad city government the 
only bad government which grew up after the war. As could 
not fail to be the case, when public interest became centered in 
private fortunes, all government deteriorated and the average 
man in all spheres of public life gradually lowered, and the 
standards of public life of course went down. National gov- 
ernment fell off —state government fell off—county government 
fell off. City government fell off more than any other, how- 
ever; but that was because there were more reasons against it — 
including the reason that there is less personal distinction to be 
gained in city politics than in national or in state politics, so 
that city politics were more easily abandoned and neglected. 
Many writers and speakers treat bad city government not only 
as a wholly isolated, abnormal development but as the most 
hopeless of all our political or social conditions. It is more 
true to say, however, that, while it is only one feature of a gen- 
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eral political deterioration, it is, in fact, perhaps the least hope- 
less of our political problems; for the reason that its direful 
state has come to be almost fully and quite generally realized, 
and is giving rise to the most earnest, eager, and patriotic politi- 
cal movements of the time. In these movements, so widespread 
and so interesting, we are all having a word to say; and it 
seems to me worth while to sum up, in what I have called a pro- 
gramme, a statement of what it seems to me is the work to be 
done; and which will possibly furnish to some readers a clearer 
conception of the obstacles that municipal reform has to 
encounter. 

These obstacles divide themselves into two classes: first, 
defects in charters and other legal equipment— in laws or con- 
stitutions; and, secondly, deficiencies in volunteer support by 
the people—support which cannot be supplied by laws or con- 
stitutions. 

The first class of obstacles I shall treat as summarily as 
possible, because 1 am more anxious to accent the other; and 
because it seems to me that so much is habitually said about 
reforms in the mechanism and laws of city government that far 
too much trust is placed in them. 

I shall, then, in the form of a summary, and with little or no 
discussion or comment, enumerate those features of a city charter 
which, being most favorable to the introduction of business 
methods, most discouraging to those who would use the govern- 
ment for their own ends and most encouraging to the other sort 
of citizens, are necessary in a programme of reform. 

First: Executive Independence—the independence of the 
mayor, and, under the mayor, the independence of each head of 
a department. 

To insure this independence the executive work of the govern- 
ment must be wholly in the hands of the mayor; and all 
appointments to office, in the executive departments, must be 
made by the mayor without confirmation by the council. 

Second: Executive Responsibility. 

Just as the mayoralty is filied by one man, not only for the 
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sake of greater executive efficiency but also to concentrate and 
make definite the responsibility of mayoralty action, so each 
department, for both these reasons, should be presided over by 
one man. Executive boards should not exist in city govern- 
ment. They would paralyze a charter made by the National 
Municipal Reform League itself. 

Third: The Restriction of the Powers of the Council. 

This is of extreme and critical importance. At present in most 
cities the council is the branch chiefly to the reconstructed. It 
is the seat of the worst corruption, and the occasion of the worst 
evils of the situation. It is also the branch which has had the 
least actual reform, and the least attention from reformers. 
The charters have generally advanced very greatly and success- 
fully in respect to the executive; but the successful handling of 
the problems involved in city legislation have not very far 
progressed. The word I especially wish to speak, as to charter 
reforms, is that the reform of the city council is more imperative 
by far than anything else, taking all the cities of the country 
together —and that the existing evils of city legislation are by 
far the most crying evils of city government. 

I shall only indicate general lines of this reform :— 

1. All executive power and authority should be taken away 
from the councils. 

2. The right or power to initiate the grant of franchises 
should be taken away from the council. 

3. No power should reside in the council to increase assess- 
ments for taxation or the rate of taxation, nor to authorize or 
create debt, except within the strict limits laid down by the con- 
stitution and general laws of the state. 

4. Common-sense rules governing councils to prevent hasty 
and unconsidered action should be incorporated in the general 
laws of the state. 

5. The number of members of councils should be carefully 
limited. 

6. Members should be elected for two years, one half at a 


time, on general tickets. 
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7. One house is enough—to say the least. 

8. Members should be paid reasonable and adequate salaries 
—and should not be expected to steal them. 

So much for charter reform. 

The next great feature of good legal environment is Civil 
Service Reform —the Merit System. This should embrace al! 
appointees and employés except the chiefs of departments and 
their private secretaries. 

And the next is Home Rule. 

This means: — 

1. A charter granted in a general incorporation law of the 
state. 

2. The limits of taxation made by the state constitution and 
strictly general laws of the state. 

3. A constitutional prohibition of special legislation. 

4. No appointments of city officials made by any state 
authority. 

And the next is Election Reform. 

1. The Australian ballot. 


2. Laws governing primaries—bringing primary elections 
under the regular and rigid control of law as other elections are. 
3. A corrupt practices act—applicable to committees and 


candidates. 

4. Separate city elections. 

This concludes a summary statement of what I believe is 
needed in the legal environment and the mechanism of city 
government—a programme of municipal reform which would 
remove the present legal obstacles to the introduction of 
business methods. 

Before passing to the second class of obstacles, I wish to 
mention an interesting item of nearly all programmes of muni- 
cipal reform, which does not seem as clear a prospect to me as it 
does to many. I refer to the demand for non-partisan nominations. 
Most assuredly I should have no objection to city government 
without national parties if that were possible. But having had 
a good deal to do, first and last, with the effort to separate city 
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politics from national parties, 1 have come to the conclusion 
that, as a permanent condition, it is not possible. And it is borne 
in upon my mind that we are wasting a great deal of valuable 
force in pursuing what seems to me, after a somewhat long and 
unsuccessful pursuit, a first-class jack-o’-lantern. It would 
be a great drawback to the influence of the people if citizens’ 
tickets were not always an ultimate resource ready to their hand; 
but I believe such tickets can only be reckoned upon as an 
occasional resort, or as a sword of Damocles hanging over the 
heads of politicans. 

There are supposed to be three alternatives: no permanent 
parties at all; permanent parties divided exclusively on local 
issues ; and national parties. It seems to me that we must deny 
our political instincts and habits, and the American commitment 
to government by parties, before we can assume that the politics 
of our great cities will get on without permanent parties. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that our imagination can 
hardly grasp parties permanently divided on city issues. Cer- 
tainly Iam wholly at a loss to construct permanent dividing 
lines for such parties. But even if we could construct such 
parties, where is the proof that they would be any better than 
the national ones? Sudden popular movements which result 
in citizens’ tickets may be wise and public-spirited ; but regularly 
established city parties, if conceivable at all, would, in face of 
the facts of organization and unavoidable machines, have no more 
chance of wisdom and public spirit than any other party 
machines. It is not the name of the party but the fact of the 
organization—of the machine—which makes the result. 

So that, it seems to me, we can neither expect to get on without 
established parties, nor, having established parties, can we expect 
to escape machine methods whatever the parties divide on; and it 
also seems to me that, whether we like it or not, we must get on 
in city politics with the national parties — except that as a last 
resort there is the citizens’ ticket as a corrective of a permanent 
party system. Even in London the effort to keep the new gov- 
ernment on non-partisan lines has wholly and most conspicuously 
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failed —a fact, it seems to me, full of instruction to American 
municipal reformers. 

Since it is probable to my mind that we must get on with the 
national parties, I like to think of the iess unfavorable aspects 
of the situation ; and I do not at all think the case a hopeless one. 
It would seem that parties counted good enough to decide and 
direct all the federal affairs of the nation, all the state affairs of 
the states, and all of our delicate international affairs might, if 
properly looked after by the people, be made good enough to handle 
what is left of our political affairs, to-wit: the government of 
our cities,—especially with the extraordinary aid of that cor- 
rective agency, the citizens’ ticket, which is wholly lacking in 
international, national or state politics. 

Of course these parties won’t work the will of the people if 
not attended to by the people. And why should they? But 
neither would any other parties. And if the people really intend 
to run parties in their cities, after having so long neglected to do 
so, I do not see why they cannot run the existing parties as well 
as new ones; and save themselves the impossible task of buiid- 
ing up other parties that cannot be built up. 

The effective remedy, as it seems to me, is rapidly growing 
up—not independent parties in municipal affairs, but independent 
voting in municipal affairs. A phenomenal increase in this is 
one of the striking features and factors of the times; and has 
the advantage, over the establishment of the parties, of being in 
the actual drift and current of the popular movement. 

All of which, bringing me to the second class of obstacles 
brings me to what I have especially to say—which is, that no 
change in the mechanism of city government, nor any number of 
such changes, will of themselves bring us good city government 
or business methods in city government; and no change in the 
patronage system, however helpful and beneficial, will of itself, 
nor associated with any number of charter improvements, bring 

us good government ; nor will the fullest measure of home rule, 
added to all these good things, bring it. But something else and 
far different is needed as a final change, to-wit: a change in the 
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political habits of the people—a change from habitual neglect 
of political duties by the body of our so-called good citizens to 
habitual attention to them. Happily, this does not involve a 
change of heart and habit in all so-called good citizens. That 
would be hopeless—for large numbers of “ good citizens”’ are at 
present incapable of good citizenship. But all are not needed ; 
for so potent is righteousness and right thinking in city affairs 
that one righteous citizen is stronger than a hundred workers of 
evil. It does not take all to gain control. And control is not 
as far off as it was a few years ago. When New York can have 
fairly good government for even one year no city need to 
despair. A new erais at hand. The “good citizen”’ is to give 
place to a better citizen. 

Much may be done by charter changes and the like to pre- 
pare the way; but it is impossible to get good city government 
in America without retorming the attitude of the well-intentioned 
people. And one cannot too emphatically, or too often, cry out 
against the tendency to overvalue the importance of technical 
changes and reforms. They are right and good—but they after 
all touch but the lifeless form of city government that can only 
be made alive, can only be touched by the Promethean fire, by 
the energy of men without axes to grind. The ideas of good 
government cannot enter otherwise into these nerveless forms. 
Public spirit, the only source, the only spring, of life for good 
city government in America, cannot gain a foothold in city gov- 
ernment except through the energy of the well-intentioned men 
in the community. I speak of permanent phases. Certainly a 
mayor, however elected, may be a public-spirited official —and 
for the time being we may have one man striving against tre- 
mendous odds. But right city government can be permanently 
brought about only through the reform of the bad habits of the 
good people. 

It is so strongly my feeling that the trouble lies in the dis- 
used or weakly used citizenship of the honest part of the people 
that I principally care to urge that thought. All that has been 
so far done is due to the awakening of popular interest, to the 
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stirring up of the latent good citizenship of the communities. 
We can have business methods in city government with a good 
charter or without a good charter whenever the citizens who 
believe in these methods care to take the trouble. It is far 
easier to accomplish good government with than without a good 
charter, and with than without the Merit System, and with than 
without Home Rule; but it is impossible with all these aids and 
without the aid of the well-intentioned people. 

When, therefore, I mentioned the chief features of a good 
charter and civil service reform and home rule as the features of 
the programme of reform, however much I valued these things 
in themselves, 1 valued them also as the removals of so many 
obstacles to the activity of the non-machine citizen. These 
reforms are intended to make it hard for the evil doers and easy 
for the righteous. But they are not panaceas, for it is not pos- 
sible to get good city government to work automatically. No 
machinery possible to be devised will act by itself and produce 
good city government—or automatically work on the lines of 
business methods. There is no perpetual motion in city govern- 
ment; and if there should be, it would —with such citizens as we 
have now—perpetually produce a mass of corruption and incom- 
petency and public disgrace. Somebody will run the government 
because it cannot run alone. If the “good citizens’”—who are 
in the majority —else free government would be an impossibility 
—wish to run the city, they can; if they do not run it, citizens 
not so good will run it. A good system of government will not 
produce good government without good citizens. It will merely 
make bad government more difficult for bad citizens. We have, 
for example, in Chicago, all of these good things except a 
reformed council, including civil service reform and home rule; 
but our enemies permit themselves to say that better government 
than we have is still a possibility of the future. 

Now, if the obstacle of obstacles to good city government 
is the non-participation of the good citizen in city politics and 
city affairs—and if this is not a mere vague fling at one’s 
neighbors but a scientific fact—let us inquire why this obstacle 
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exists. I think it is explained by four states of the public 
mind. 

First, there is the feeling that one is under no obligation to 
take part in city politics and government. Nothing is more 
abnormal than this, and yet nothing is more common. One 
would think if a man wished to live without the duties of citizen- 
ship he would find a country where government is not done by 
the people ; and that if he preferred a country governed by the 
people he could not live in it without a sense of his share in the 
power and responsibility of government. But most of us both 
refuse to live in any other country and refuse to really Ave in 
this; for a man who in a self-governed country does not help to 
govern does not live, but merely hangs on. The saving clause is 
that at the bottom of our minds most of us do admit the respon- 
sibility of citizenship even when on the surface we deny it; and 
certainly those of us who rise to political consciousness in occa- 
sional spurts show that we might live useful civic lives if some- 
body would wake us really up. 

Secondly, there is the customary sentiment toward the city 
government that it is something apart from ourselves—some- 
thing we have a right to swear at as outsiders, feeling that its 
horribly neglected duties are enough to provoke that saint, ‘the 
good citizen.”” It is supposed to be for us, to be sure, but not of 
us nor by us. It does not occur to us to blame ourselves or to 
think we do it. 

Thus we neither govern nor give up self-government ; and as 
a consequence we geta government never contemplated in any 
system conceived by mortal man, whether monarchic, absolute 
or limited, aristocratic, oligarchic, democratic or republican. We 
get a government for which a new name will have to be invented 
signifying a government by the greatest unfit. 

The third abnormal state of mind which, according to my 
analysis, leads to the present attitude of the good citizen is 
chiefly due to the money-getting spirit of the age. This extreme 
money-getting craze is sure to be modified in time. In its pres- 
ent abnormal degree the money-getting spirit is new, and there 
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is no reason to fear that it can last. If it were to last all of the 
really spiritual elements of our national life would be driven to 
emigrate. It would be an instance of Gresham’s law applied to 
the factors of national character. 

This third state of mind is the feeling of the “ good citizen” 
that he can treat citizenship from a pecuniary point of view and 
thus can afford to endure bad government better than he can 
afford to give time to get good government. This is not peculiar 
to the very rich, but to all well-intentioned citizens, whatever the 
amount or sources of their income. The feeling is that one may 
choose between taxes or personal convenience and _ political 
effort; that citizenship can be taken for nothing, or, like some 
foreign titles, can be paid for in cash, and things squared once 
for all; squared with the town and squared with one’s con- 
science. 

There is but one step from all this sense of irresponsibility 
and self-separation from city government—and I believe this is 
the very road which is taken —to that deep pit of fallen citizen- 
ship into which men plunge who bribe their way through city 
government to what they want. These men commit the unpar- 
donable sin of city life. I know of nothing in all the range of 
municipal reform more important than the tearing up by the 
roots of the infamous practices of bribery. There is no worse 
citizen in America than the good citizen who pays a bribe. He 
is as much worse than the man he bribes as his social and finan- 
cial opportunities are greater and his temptation less. His crime 
is committed without necessity and without haste. It is cold- 
blooded, mercenary debauchery, and wholly inexcusable. It 
inevitably must be stopped. It furnishes food for the greater 
part of the corruption of city government; with the spoils system 
it furnishes nearly all; and it is impossible to reform city govern- 
ment as !ong as this horrible vice in its present virulence exists. 
It is not only a grand obstacle to the introduction of business 
methods in city government, and it is not only immoral, dishonest 
and dishonorable as scarcely anything else in the corruption of 
city life is, but, upon the part of the bribers, is scandalously 
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mean and degraded, in view of their chances in the honorable 
competition of business life and of the absence of all serious 
temptation. As I believe the uprooting of these practices to be 
of the greatest moment to municipal reform, I beg to offer the 
practical suggestion that a change might be made in the laws 
punishing the crime. We have tried without avail laws making 
both briber and bribed equally punishable, because, as both are 
liable to punishment, both have the highest motive for secrecy 
—and evidence can hardly ever be obtained. We have also tried 
making the bribed alone punishable; and this has not availed 
because the briber is usually a man of too much position to be 
willing to tell the truth and appear in his true light. He is of 
that higher grade of criminals which can be trusted to believe in 
honor among thieves. I suggest the remaining alternative of 
making punishment apply only to the briber, for though the 
bribed would not always peach, he is of the sort that certainly 
sometimes would; and the briber, knowing the grade of man he 
was dealing with, would always regard him as a man who might; 
and would be apprehensive that when exposure did not follow, 
blackmail would; all of which would add new risks that very 
few monied men would dare to take. Moreover, in city govern- 
ment bribery there are usually so many of the bribed that the 
risks of exposure or blackmail would be immensely multiplied. 
The fourth and the last which I have to mention of these 
explanatory states of public consciousness is the lack of sensi- 
tiveness to the evils of city government. The public conscience 
is not sensitive to the corruption of city government. Nor is it 
alive to the baseness of bribery. The public taste is not awake 
to the disorder and dirt and general ugliness of our cities. Pub- 
lic pride takes but little offense at those things which make our 
cities a reproach to civilization. The public mind is not yet 
fully alive to the excess of partizanship in city affairs; nor to 
the excess of partisanship in the newspapers, which in purely city 
affairs protect their parties when in office and keep them from 
serving the city at their best; and even deter many good men, 
by intemperate criticism, from going into city politics at all. 
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But even for these faults of the newspapers the people must 
blame themselves, because newspapers are what people expect 
them to be, nothing in the world being more dependent upon 
public taste and public approval than the press. 

The most underlying of all the causes of the people’s neglect 
of city politics is this want of sensitiveness to the evils of bad 
city government; for you cannot get people to exert themselves 
to cure evils they do not mind. 

The remedy is education. That sounds remote and disap- 
pointing ; but it is not so bad as it sounds. I wish it were not so 
bad as it is; but that cannot be helped. You cannot have good 
city government without energetic good citizens to counteract 
energetic bad citizens; and you cannot get citizens to be ener- 
getic against corrupt public life if they do not heartily hate cor- 
ruption, nor against shocking incompetence and neglect if they 
are not shocked by them, nor against bribery if they do not 
heartily hate bribing and despise bribers, nor against filthy streets 
and disgraceful sanitation if their lives are not made unhappy by 
them, nor against prodigal, selfish and partisan waste of the pub- 
lic funds if their indignation is not stirred by it. Therefore we 
must first stir the people to see all these things with an abiding 
consciousness that burns into the brain, and hate them with an 
abiding hatred that perpetually stirs resentment. Education is 
the only remedy. This education has begun. It has begun 
prosperously and hopefully. New citizens are constantly enlist- 
ing in the fight which is growing warm against the audacious 
travesty of free government in our cities. There is no conver- 
sion needed, for no sane man defends American city government. 
What is needed is to educate and stimulate the sensitiveness of 
the citizens; and to stir their blood. Agitation and publicity 
are the chosen methods of this education. 

The most essential preliminary is to understand the problem 
—to understand the limits and the particulars of what is needed 
to be done. After that we have nothing to fear; we have 
only to “learn to labor and to wait;” for whatever is needed 
will surely be accomplished by the growing spirit of reform, no 
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matter how long the effort must be prolonged. The evidences 
of this are stirring on all sides; but we could infer it, without 
present evidence, from the political genius of the American peo- 
ple and its exalted mission to establish and protect self-govern- 
ment; for our political genius and our exalted mission alike 
would prove themselves the greatest disappointments of political 
history if the permanence of such city government as we have 


today were even a possibility. 
FRANKLIN MACVEAGH. 
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THE primary purp se of this paper is to challenge the claims 
of that type of scholarship which assumes superiority because 
it deals only with facts. The latest god in the world’s pantheon 
is science. The only orthodox theophanies of this divinity 
have their eyes in the backs of their heads. The scholarship 
which has the forward look is tolerated with the step-motherly 
reservation that “it may be useful in its way, but it is not 
science.” 

Very well; let us go about our business with the understand- 
ing that within the scope of scholarship there is first science, and 
second something better than science. That something better is 
first prevision by means of science, and second intelligent direc- 
tion of endeavor to realize the vision. 

I would have American scholars, especially in the social sci- 
ences, declare their independence of do-nothing traditions. I 
would have them repeal the law of custom which bars marriage 
of thought with action. I would have them become more pro- 
foundly and sympathetically scholarly by enriching the wisdom 
which comes from knowing with the larger wisdom which comes 
from doing. I would have them advance from knowledge of 
facts to knowledge of forces, and from knowledge of forces to 
control of forces in the interest of more complete social and per- 
sonal life. 

The scholars of this generation are so dazzled by the play 
of evolution that they cannot see its operation in their own 
environment. Many an evolutionist can trace the processes of 
progress in every moment of history except the present. It is 
neither consistent nor intelligent to act as though evolution 
terminates in us. The things of today are but crude products 
which yesterday began to shape, which a thousand tomorrows 
will mould toward perfection. A primary inference from the 
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law of evolution as we now read it is the decree to every intel- 
ligent person: “Apply today’s force to make tomorrow’s fact!” 

Men’s instincts accept more frankly than their intellects the 
provisional and mediate character of present institutions. In 
order to contend that improvement is the present and the future 
order of the day, it is necessary to presume that the things of 
the present are defective. This premise is virtually an impeach- 
ment of established order. It is a reflection on accepted institu- 
tions. Hence it is easy for conservatism to regard it as a letter 
of marque sanctioning piratical intentions on the ship of state. 
Although every advance of civilization in the past has been by 
virtue of the provisional character of institutions, which permit- 
ted a certain self-surrender of the old order and the installation 
of a substitute, conservatism is timid about becoming party to the 
continuation of this cosmic process. In preferring the ills he had 
to others that he knew not of, Hamlet was the eternal conserva- 
tive. 

Scholarship is likely to become retrospective, and so not 
conservative but obstructive, in proportion to its insistence that 
nothing belongs in its province except demonstrative evidence. 
The only things which to our minds are absolutely certain are 
accomplished facts. Scholarship which would guard against 
becoming speculation and adventure, dreads departure from this 
sure region of the has-been, for exploration of the somewhat con- 
jectural realm of the more reasonable and possible and desirable 
which is to be. But the stage of human evolution upon which 
we have entered presents an order of facts which scholarship 
cannot much longer ignore. Man is beginning to discover him- 
self, and this self-discovery by man incites to new world-discov- 
ery and world conquest. 

Once only a human animal demanded of the world animal 
comforts. Now this animal is become a self-conscious center of 
myriad wants, expressed in an infinity of physical and psychical 
desires. Men are consequently attacking the resisting material 
and moral environment at more points than ever before. In this 
conflict mind wields the balance of power, and mind is swinging 
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over into alliance with man. This make-weight mind once 
decreed man’s temporal damnation, under the theory that this 
mortal life is for the subjugation and repression and crucifixion 
of man. Mind now begins to declare that this mortal life is 
man’s opportunity to possess and expand and enjoy. The irre- 
pressible wants of this newly self-asserting sovereign man make 
a new order of facts, which scholarship may not despise. Laws 
of moral motion begin to discover themselves in man’s move- 
ments, as positively as the laws of physical motion in their sphere. 
Laws of moral affinity begin to suggest psychical uniformities as 
regular as the action of chemical affinity. The ultimate social 
fact —man—is a fact whose many phases and many potencies 
already enter with new powers into the social equation. Man 
always wanted life and liberty and happiness, but never did these 
wants mean so many things to any man as they do to some men 
today. Never did the mass of men bring within the sweep of 
their wants so large a fraction of that which complete man will 
demand and obtain. 

The things which to our view make life and liberty and hap- 
piness are more and larger than to any previous men. Our bodies 
today are covetous of more and more complex satisfactions than 
physical man ever claimed before. Men’s minds once yearned 
for the one sedative of authority, they now thirst for the thou- 
sand stimulants of criticism. Men’s social wants seemed, a cen- 
tury ago, to be potentially assured, with the conquest of political 
freedom. Social man today finds political freedom, without 
industrial security, a delusion, a fraud, and an insult. 

The latest phase of man is thus a new order of fact. Schul- 
arship cannot contemplate these facts without finding itself face 
to face with the tardily unsealed order of nature—‘“ Be thou a 
forceful part of that continuous cosmic enterprise which forever 
unmakes the things of today to recreate them in the things of 
tomorrow !”’ 

Man, tugging to master the contents of newly surcharged 
consciousness, is the supreme fact which today’s scholarship 
encounters. We cannot deal with this fact without “forgetting 
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the things that are behind and reaching forth unto the things 
that are before.” Scholarship must either abandon claims to the 
function of leadership, and accept the purely clerical réle of 
recording and classifying the facts of the past, or scholarship 
must accept the responsibility of prevision and prophecy and 
progress. 

Political philosophers, from Plato to Montesquieu, treated 
problems of government most of the time as though there were 
no deeper questions involved than the efficiency of forms of 
administration. Social philosophers of certain schools today 
would have us believe that the consummation of social philoso- 
phy will be reached when we shall have formulated the physics 
of group reactions in past and present human associations. The 
majority of contemporary social ‘‘reformers’’ act as though soci- 
ety would at last have its foundations on the rock, if it would 
adopt this or that expedient —civil service reform ; equalized tax- 
tion; the referendum; profit-sharing; government ownership ; 
industrial arbitration. The paramount duty of social scholarship 
at this moment is to reckon with the epoch-making fact that 


today’s men have gradually cut the moorings of ethical and 
social tradition after tradition, and that society is today adrift, 
without definite purpose to shape its course, and without a 
supreme conviction to give it motion. 

Let us listen to the anarchistic indictment of society." 


“Injustice is enthroned in the statutes of civilized nations ; for 
example — in the laws relating to land tenure, to the money of com- 
merce, to public franchises, to public and private corporations, to 
the collection of debts, to the enforcement of contracts. In conse- 
quence of this perversion of law, the privileged class is built up at the 
expense of the poor, the land of the United States has passed into the 
hands of the few, opportunity for self-employment is closed, wage 
slavery has been substituted, the condition of the poor is growing 
worse. It follows that a republic is as impotent as monarchy to do 
justice. Despotism belongs to the principle of government as such.” 


Let us hear from the other extreme. A Christian minister 


* Report of the Congress of Anarchists, Chicago, October 1893. 
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declares that professed disciples of Christ must revise their work- 
ing creeds after the following fashion :* 

“It is the object of this book to point out some of the changes in 
men’s thinking which the present conditions of Christian society most 
clearly indicate. There must be clearer ideas of the fatherhood of God, 
and the brotherhood of man; there must be reconstruction of ideas 
concerning the independence of the individual as related to the soli- 
darity of society; there must be revision of our ideas of the sacred and 
the secular; there must be reconstruction of our ideas of property ; 
we must clarify our views of the relations of religion and politics; we 
need to reconsider the relation of individual to public opinion; we 
need to detect modern Pharisaism; we need to overcome irrational 
partisanship.” 


If our practical principles are assailable at all these points, 
Dr. Gladden is surely justified in his summary: “ Needed social 
reconstruction depends upon a new conception of life and duty.’ 

Let us consider the anarchistic and the Christian diagnoses 
together as signs of present psychic facts, and let us consider 
what they connote. These divergent estimates of society are them- 
selves symptoms of the unique condition of the thinking parts of 
society. Men are more generally conscious than ever before of 
a discrepancy between the demands made upon life by the vari- 
ous principles of human desire, and the possible output of satis- 
faction from the operation of traditional social doctrines and 
institutions. All our kicking against the social pricks means that 
men are agreed that something is wrong, though they cannot 
agree what is wrong. 

Scholars ought to be able to see that the fault lies deeper 
than the popular reformers suspect. All our contemporary dis- 
content with social institutions and conditions runs back to the 
fact that the present generation is trying to make dead trunks 
of social ideas bear living fruit of social force. We are trying 
to feed the humanity of today from the desiccated stalks of yes- 
terday’s conceptions. All the familiar denunciations of social 
evils, and of the individuals or classes that are said to cause or 


*Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, Ruling Ideas of the Present Age. 
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aggravate them, point to the one radical fact which men have 
hardly begun to admit, viz., that the words around which our 
civilization has rallied no longer convey our ultimate ideas; or 
rather they stop short of notions which we will accept as ulti- 
mate. They are irredeemable currency, and men are clamoring 
for liquidation. Thus we declaim of “‘liberty,”’ but men are won- 
dering whether we have begun to know wherein liberty consists. 
We have boasted of “rights,” but the suspicion is rife that the 
majority of men have never understood a tithe of their rights, 
and that the rights which our institutions assure are possibly not 
more than a tithe of the goods upon which complete men 
will insist. We have appealed to ‘‘ethics,’”’ but at this late day 
there is no more open question than, What is ethical? We 
declare the sacredness of life, but men are asking, What is life ? 
What does life presume ? What does life involve? What should 
life contain? To whom does the prerogative of life belong ? 
These conditions are the setting of the urgent problems that 
confront today’s men. Scholars are shirkers unless they grapple 
with these problems. It is for this that society supports us. 
We are presumed to be exponents of the higher excellencies of 
thought and action. We are expected to hold up ideals of the 
best, to guide the endeavors of the masses of men. It is squan- 
dering money to put more endowments into the keeping of edu- 
cational institutions that are not devoting their energies in larger 
and larger proportion to search for solution of these moral prob- 
lems, together with the solution of the physical problems, through 
both of which the larger welfare of men is to be secured. 
Scholarship may get in its work in either or both of two 
ways: first, in clarifying fundamental or general conceptions ; 
second, in perfecting and applying subordinate devices and plans. 
The second purpose of this paper is to indicate by an illus- 
tration the sort of share which scholarship ought to have in 
prosecuting the former of these methods. I turn, therefore 
not to the most fundamental relation which needs exposition, 
but to discussion of the institution of property, with its inci- 
dents, inheritance and bequest. Certain agitators declare that 
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the institution of property itself, and still more its satellites, 
inheritance and bequest, are inventions of criminal purpose to 
strengthen the strong and to weaken the weak. Human welfare 
of every sort is so generally dependent upon property relations 
that stable equilibrium in society can certainly not be expected 
so long as men entertain and act upon incompatible conceptions 
of property and its consequents. My argument is, then, that 
in this, as in every like case of impeachment of an existing 
institution, or in case of demand for trial of a new institution, it 
is the scholar’s duty to hold his services at the disposal of his 
fellows, for the purpose of reaching permanent and convincing 
conclusions. 

Let it be understood, then, that the position to be maintained 
in the discussion which follows is that there is ground-course 
work for scholars in strengthening the rational basis for settle- 
ment of disturbed or threatened social relations. For illustration, 
property relations are selected, not because the considerations 
to be dealt with are new to sociologists, nor because it is 
desirable to advertise individual opinions, but in order to make 
the point that, whether the assumptions behind this particular 
institution of property are tenable or untenable, there is call for 
such review and restatement of the principles of property that 
we shall have common premises for theory and practice with 
reference to details and applications. The argument is that, as 
in the case of property, so in the case of other social institutions 
and relationships, referee work by scholars is in demand. The 
main contention throughout this paper is that when institutions 
hedged about by the sanctions and sanctity of tradition begin to 
provoke men’s skepticism, it is the business of scholars to rise 
above the superstitions which forbid inquiry into the rightfulness 
of the traditional, and to represent the people in dispassionate 
examination of the things in question. Our relation to the 
people creates a demand upon us to do this work for the people, 
with as little reluctance or prejudice as though the things 
under examination were defective or untried mechanical inven- 
tions. 
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More than this, many men ofall classes, business men and rich 
men, as well as theorists and poor men, are beginning to cherish 
an ambition to assist in so readjusting industrial relations that 
manhood may be held not less deserving of conservation than 
property. The only way to save that purpose from deserved ridi- 
cule is to discover flaws in the industrial premises which have 
logically led to despicable conclusions. 

I cannot wonder that hard-headed men of affairs have noth- 
ing but contempt for those garrulous peddlers of reform pro- 
grammes who can find no fallacies in the postulates upon which 
industrial and political administration is based, but declare 
implacable feud with the consequences of the postulates. Large 
and satisfying improvement of present social order must wait 
upon deepening and broadening of the foundations of order 
Reforms cannot amount to much so long as they aim princi- 
pally at details of the finished social edifice. 

It is, accordingly, one of the present duties of scholarship t 
reconsider all that is assumed and involved in the existing institu 
tion of property. We must go back to the immemorial percep- 
tion that human beings cannot live to the best advantage without 
mutuality. It is one of the conditions of large personal happi- 
ness that individuals shall be helped by their fellows to maintain 
personal claims to things and opportunities, against all encroach- 
ment. Conversely, the realization of this condition makes 
civilization first possible, then progressive. It may come about, 
however, that the establishment and maintenance of private, 
personal, possessive rights to things and opportunities, which 
were appropriate and socially useful in a less complex civilization, 
may become obstructive and reactionary in a more complex 
civilization. It is hardly to be doubted that we have reached 
such a stage in civilization, and that our conditions call for 
partial reconstruction of the philosophical basis on which the 
institutions of ownership and property are supposed to rest. 

To recall another elementary principle—it is not denied by 
anybody, so far as I am aware, that ownership is a concession 
by organized society to persons within the society. Whatever 
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be the principles of abstract right to which individuals may 
appeal, ownership, as an institution, is a gift of society to its 
individual members, 2. e¢., ownership, whether absolute or limited, 
is possible only as men in masses agree to recognize and enforce 
ethical claims of single or associated individuals. 

This agreement is entered into on the part of society not 
because multitudes of men think that single persons are more 
important, and deserve more consideration than the many, but 
because societies instinctively perceive that the interests of the 
many can be conserved only by safeguarding the interests of the 
units. The many combine to establish and maintain what are 
held to be the just claims of individual persons, because the 
good of the many is thereby assured. Thus it comes about that 
the thing which is supposed to belong by right to the individual 
is guaranteed to him in all civilized societies by the agreement of 
the whole community. 

When, however, it becomes apparent that the enforcement of 
these claims to ownership is harmfully affecting the whole society, 
there sooner or later arises suspicion that somehow or other 
mistakes have been committed in men’s judgment as to what 
constitutes individual rights. Thus men have held ownership of 
certain allegiance and service on the part of others; they have 
had legal ownership of right to control the movements of others 
from place to place; of right to give or withhold consent to 
the marriage of certain parties ; men have had ownership of right 
to exercise certain magistracies, to confer certain “livings,” to 
be exempt from certain pecuniary dues, etc. In the earlier his- 
tory of these possessions the claims under them have been 
regarded as applications of the principle, to every man his own — 
suum cuique. It has dawned upon men later that these things 
were no man’s own, and, in the nature of the case, they cannot 
be, because they deprive other men of a part of their own. 
Hence there have been striking changes in conceptions of what 
may be owned, and of what constitutes just as contrasted with 
legal title to ownership. Back of each separate doctrine and 
policy with reference to ownership has been the vague tacit 
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reservation that rights of exclusive ownership must be compati- 
ble with, and tributary to, the general good. 

Now, without attempting to draw a final and specific line 
between things which may be owned and things which the 
common interest forbids men to hold, except upon certain 
enforceable terms of use and release, I argue that we have suffi- 
cient reason today for beginning to challenge the rationality of 
the prevailing extension of the concession of ownership. 

Let us resort to the homely precept: “It is lawful for a man 
to do what he will with his own.”’ Let us assume that the propo- 
sition is valid, but it raises the preliminary question, ‘‘ What is 
one’s own?” The answer to that question is not today as clear 
as it has seemed hitherto. 

In the first place some men are surely forgetting that even in 
the fundamental law of civilized states there is no such idea as 
absolute ownership by individuals. In theory, approached in 
practice whenever necessity dictates, the state may impoverish 
every individual of its membership, to defend national honor and 
national existence. Not goods alone are thus subject to social 
draft, but no citizen can call even his life his own when his nation 
demands his service. The idea of absolute ownership is there- 
fore at best an accommodation. 

But while states have grown so secure that the eminent 
domain and the final ownership of the nation does not ordinarily 
put onerous limitations upon individual ownership of wealth, 
personal relations within modern states have so changed that 
applications of the fiction of ownership have led to anomalous 
relations between individuals and classes. Men are not only 
working today with their shop and office mates in a real part- 
nership, but we are working with thousands of thousands whom 
we have never seen; yes, with thousands of thousands who are 
no longer living. The legacies of past generations become part 
of the equipment of the living generation, and we cannot reason- 
ably refuse to consider whether we have allowed certain classes of 
persons to appropriate more of the heritage of the past than they 
may justly claim. The equipment with which men work today 
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can be divided into separate individual shares only at the cost 
of incalculable embarrassment to industry. Before the days of 
machinery, and aggregated capital, and the application of science 
to methods of production, no calamity less than war, famine or 
pestilence could produce equal industrial disturbance. Accord- 
ingly the reasons which have been held to make property so 
sacred are today less simple, their interpretation is less evident, 
and their relations are different from those which once obtained. 

These changes call for revival and enforcement of a radical 
distinction between classes of claims upon opportunities and 
things. As was said above, absolute ownership is after all a legal 
fiction. Our lien upon things which we call our own has recog- 
nized limits even in law, and there are still further limits pre- 
scribed by justice to every man who has a conscience. But 
allowing for this accommodation of ideas, it is true that as between 
man and man there are two classes or degrees of just individual 
claim upon things and opportunities. I venture to apply to 
these respectively the terms ownership and proprietorship. Proba- 
bly there is little usage to support this antithetical use of the 
words, but for our present purpose I may use the term ownership 
for the claims that are practically absolute, and proprietorship 
for claims that have institutionalized limits. 

My thesis at this point is that we have brought over, from 
other social conditions, concessions of rights to ownership which 
are anomalous and dangerous in present conditions. Moreover, 
if we continue to concede to individuals ownership claims accord- 
ing to present legal rules, there is no escape from gradual retro- 
gression into more abrupt caste separation than ever existed 
before. I urge, therefore, that the ethical and functional distinction 
(and I call it ethical because it is functional) between ownership 
and proprietorship must receive sharper definition, and must 

* The poverty of our vocabulary in this connection is doubtless an evidence of lack 
of precision in our thought. We have no nouns for the things held under the different 
tenures which I want this antithesis to represent. If the lawyers had not given the 
word fersonalty another meaning, [ should try to use it for possessions to which right 


of ownership may be conceded, and the word property would then be left for the less 
absolute possessions, but even this usage would be arbitrary. 
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become more prominent and decisive. I do not profess ability 
to complete this definition, but I may offer certain suggestions 
about the principles by means of which the distinction may be 
drawn. 

That must be recognized as one’s own—necessary governmental 
deductions being eliminated for simplicity—-which is one’s just 
portion of the fruits of one’s labor, whether independently or in 
combination with others. That must be recognized as property 
—for convenience left under the administration of the proprietor 
—which it is possible to utilize to the combined advantage of 
the worker and of society. This vague and involved statement 
corresponds with the involutions of reality. The fact is that the 
legal qualifications of absolute ownership are much less intimate 
than the automatic practical qualifications, whenever it is attempted 
to couple ownership with use and enjoyment. The kinds and 
quantities of goods and opportunities which any man can appro- 
priate without admitting other men to some sort of partnership 
are limited indeed, and the point upon which I am insisting is 
that so soon as this partnership is entered into, whether for con- 
sumption or for production, absolute ownership ends, and a new 
relation with new ethical limitations begins, viz., the relation 
which I designate as proprietorship. I mean more specifically 
that natural resources, accumulated capital, perfected methods, 
processes, devices, no less than hygienic, chemical, medicinal 
discoveries, belong to man, not to men. The laws of nature 
make it impossible for individuals to own them. The extent to 
which the laws of the state shall become the accomplices of indi- 
viduals, in turning proprietorship into monopoly, is a matter for 
social intelligence to determine. 

To develop this suggestion somewhat more in detail, things 
which are a fair equivalent for the individual’s labor, things which 
in their nature are useful only as consumed by individuals, may 
fairly be considered proper objects of absolute ownership in 
the sense already indicated. Thus, food, clothes, household 
utensils, books, pictures, means of recreation, money held as the 
equivalent of these, assuming of course that each is the right- 
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ful reward of the owner’s service, are indisputably objects of 
ownership. On the other hand, there are goods and opportunities 
which cannot be exclusively owned without infringement of just 
claims which have accrued to others. Thus any of the natural or 
artificial agencies for controlling the universally necessary means 
of happiness, such as land in its widest economic sense, acquired 
science, inventions, accumulated knowledge, methods of organiz- 
ing capital or labor, may have become available to men as the 
result of the labor of individuals. Society ought to be willing to 
err on the side of liberality in providing that such labor shall 
receive due reward. Our patent and copyright laws are intended 
to carry out this policy. After the laborer has received his hire, 
however, the new power over nature which he has found out how 
to exert should become an addition to the endowment of the 
race. Again there are results of past and present labor and social 
combination in which the combined product is vastly greater 
than the arithmetical sum of the contributions of individuals, 
and in which the absolute share of individuals is undeterminable. 
These classes of goods and opportunities cannot be claimed by 
right as any man’s own. They are correctly viewed only when 
they are regarded as equipments of civilization, which are not 
primarily for consumption but for production. They cannot be 
made the absolute possession of individuals without dispos- 
sessing other individuals whose ethical claim to some of this 
social heritage is equally clear. These latter classes of goods 
are reasonable objects of proprietorship, but not of ownership. 
Shall we then conclude that the institution of private prop- 
erty should be abolished? No more than we are to conclude 
that private individuality should be suppressed. Proudhon 
taught a doctrine more to be dreaded by the weak and the poor 
than by the strong and the rich. Our conclusion is that we must 
keep on learning how to socialize both individuality and posses- 
sions. Nor does this conclusion involve toleration of the equally 
anarchistic assumption that present forms of the institution of 
property are too sacred to be reshaped. The question, “What 
may all of us profitable permit some of us to own?”’ is not closed, 
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and it will not be so long as human activities continue to grow 
complex. From the point of view just defined, civilization is 
tending neither toward abolition of property nor toward deifica- 
tion of property, but toward discrimination and delimitation of 
degrees of property. Scholars ought to be most effective agents 
in promoting this gain. Proudhon was more picturesque than 
precise when he charged that “property is robbery.’’ it is the 
scholar’s duty to search out the fraction of truth in such whole- 
sale error, to show that some property has been robbery, and to 
assist in refining principles by which we may guard against per- 
mitting any man to call his own what should be partly the fran- 
chise of others. 

Without attempting to justify it by argument, I suggest one 
other point of departure for the boundary line between ownership 
and proprietorship, viz., ownership is possession unlimited by 
obligation. Proprietorship is possession under bonds for the use 
of the thing or opportunity possessed asa joint trust with and for 
others interested. I simply assert that the measure of irresponsi- 
bility permitted by our legal and moral codes to owners who 
should at most be proprietors, is an impeachment of our social 
intelligence. 

The view thus defined is in equal contrast with plutocratic 
and with socialistic conceptions. The type “proprietor” here 
contemplated would be neither the plutocratic “owner” of our 
acquaintance, nor the expropriated ward of the state, into which 
the present owner is transformed in the socialistic vision. The 
“proprietor” here contemplated would be a new order of man- 
ager-magistrate. He would be created not by state appoint- 
ment but by industrial selection. He would serve because fit to 
serve. He would draw pay in accordance with his value to the 
business. He would have the same relation to the business, 
after the term of his usefulness had expired, that retired polit- 
ical magistrates now have to the government in a democratic 
state. 

I have thus presented only the syllabus of an argument, none 
of which is new, but simply newly related. I do not presume 
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that this brief will be conclusive. I hope that it will be of some 
effect in winning assent to the assertion that the postulates con- 
cerning property which society is accepting offer points for recon- 
sideration. 

To further emphasize this claim, the illustration may be 
extended to consideration of the probable effect upon certain 
corollaries of the current conceptions of property, in case anything 
like the principles of discrimination which I have proposed 
should be adopted. It would be interesting to trace the logical 
consequences of such discrimination as effecting the theoretical 
relations between stockholders and employés. As this subject 
could not be treated briefly, further illustrations will be confined 
to the institutions of inheritance and bequest. 

Basing my position on the ethics of ownership and proprie- 
torship just posited, I deny that there is any necessary reason 
for supposing that the privilege of bequest must forever be 
added to the emoluments of proprietorship. It will doubtless 
for a long time be expedient to continue the addition of that 
incident, but it is an addition and by no means an element 
inherent in proprietorship itself. In other words, nothing which 
is property merely is to be considered necessarily subject to the 
bequest of the proprietor, or, inthe other case, no man has any 
natural right to inherit what was only the property of a relative. 

This conclusion was contained by implication in the dis- 
tinction above proposed between ownership and proprietorship. 
Proprietorship involves service. In one of its elements pro- 
prietorship is trusteeship. The legitimate social assumption 
behind maintenance of the privilege of bequest is that the ser- 
vice supposed to accompany proprietorship will be secured bet- 
ter under the sanctions of bequest, or of prescribed lines of 
inheritance, than by any available alternative. Thus it is sup- 
posed superior utility, not inherent sanctity, which supports 
these accidents of proprietorship. Bequest is not an essential 
incident of proprietorship, and Herbert Spencer’s attempt to 
make it such by calling it a “postponed gift” convinces only 
those who had made up their minds before; because the right 
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of gift is not properly an incident of proprietorship either. 
Transfer of possessions from one person to another is socially 
justifiable only on the presumption that the service belonging with 
the proprietorship will be equally well performed after the trans- 
fer. 

If a person appointed as guardian of a child or as receiver of a 
corporation should venture to delegate his office to another per- 
son incompetent to perform its duties, he would be held legally 
responsible for the mismanagement of his representative. The law 
rightly makes such transfer of function either a crime or punishable 
neglect. Now that whichis contrary to public policy between living 
men cannot by legal decree be made entirely satisfactory as the 
regular order between living persons and the shade of a dead man. 
If it is contrary to public policy for a father to have liberty 
while living to put an incompetent son in charge of a business 
which it is the father’s duty to manage, it is also and much more 
subversive of public interest to establish for that son an owner’s 
right in such management in case of the father’s death. The 
only ground upon which these propositions may be challenged 


is the presumption that a poor social device is the best possible 
device; but neither in mechanics nor in civics is limitation of 
possibility assumable until the limits of experiment have been 
reached. 


In order to show, therefore, the invalidity of the presump- 
tions by which the institutions of bequest and inheritance are 
buttressed, I call up the perception that ownership of the mana- 
gerial functions which are essential to the administration of cap- 
italistic enterprise is a concession by society, for which there is 
plain historical ground, but that ground is not sufficient to jus- 
tify recognition of such ownership as a natural right. Claim to 
control of such a function, to the extent of liberty to confer it 
upon another at will, regardless of his fitness to discharge the 
function, is as baseless in ethics as the obsolete claim of political 
classes to the right of conferring political magistracies at will 
upon relatives and favorites. 

The conventional doctrine in the premises would reply to these 
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claims ; ‘‘ But the guardianship of minor children or the receiver- 
ship of a corporation is a responsibility for other people’s inter- 
ests. The law necessarily limits the agent’s liberty to dele- 
gate such responsibility. There is no proper parallel, however, 
between this relation and that of a great employer managing his 
own business. Consequently the analogy just alleged does not 
exist, and there is no such anomaly as that asserted in permitting 
gift bequest or inheritance of captaincies of industry, regard- 
less of managerial fitness.” 

My rejoinder is that this demurrer represents the very lack 
of intelligence that I am pointing out with reference to the social 
significance of business management. The organizer or manager 
of a capitalistic enterprise is as truly a trustee of the interests of 
others—viz., both stockholders and employés—as is the guar- 
dian of an orphan, or the receiver of an insolvent corporation, or 
the master of a passenger steamship on the Atlantic. The busi- 
ness is created by the union of many men; it is the combined 
action of many men; it operates for many men. In short it is 
of, for, and by not one, but many. The organizer contributes 
much brain power, and perchance much wealth power and brawn 
power, to the combination; but after all, these are only factors, 
not the whole of the combination. Over against all the owner- 
ship rights which do and should accrue to such manager, social 
responsibilities on the part of the management arise and develop 
with every stage in the progress of the business. These respon- 
sibilities are obligations to codperators in the business, and to the 
society more remotely affected by the business. These obliga- 
tions fix the ethical limits of ownership, and define the duties 
incumbent on proprietorship. 

Conceding, then, every item of justly acquired ownership on 
the part of the manager, when we turn to the obligation side of 
the ledger page we discover that with this ownership there has 
accrued a burden of responsibility for administrative labor, and 
that many persons have a moral lien upon the discharge of that 
responsibility. No mere owner of a part of the business, not 
even the legal owner of the whole stock, can obtain such discharge 
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from this responsibility that he is ethically justified in ignoring 
it, or in making the disposition of it a matter of his own arbitrary 
decision. The other parties interested have an immanent claim 
to assurance that, when the managerial function is transferred, it 
shall go to managerial ability, so that the material and intel- 
lectual and moral assets of the business may not be dissipated. 
In a word, the managerial element in capitalistic enterprise 
is in its very nature fiduciary, vicarious, responsible, t. ¢., propri- 
etary at most. 

In this prolonged illustration I have incidentally presented 
my own beliefs, but not because they are the chief concern in 
the argument. I cite them merely to illustrate what I mean 
when I claim that all scholarship within the field of the social sci- 
ences ought to be made to converge at last upon criticism of 
capital positions in our social order. I have no sympathy with 
nor confidence in any conception of sociology which is satisfied 
with abstractions, or which does not keep well in mind the rela- 
tion of all research to the living interests of living men. Schol- 
ars, and especially sociological scholars, are either wrong or 
wronged when they are said to endorse and support the presump- 
tion that whatever ¢s in society is ight, or if not right at least 
unavoidable. I plead for that creditable and worthy agitation 
by scholars, which is not hysterical fuss and pother with symp- 
toms and specifics, but rather calm and patient exploration of 
conditions and causes and principles. 

Referring to the second class of opportunities inviting the 
sociological scholar, I content myself with saying that scholars 
might exalt both their scholarship and their citizenship by claim- 
ing an active share in the work of perfecting and applying plans 
and devices for social improvement and amelioration. It is not 
only betrayal of his social trust, it is surrender of the best ele- 
ments of his professional opportunity, for the sociological scholar 
to withdraw from affairs, and attempt to grow wise by rearrang- 
ing the contents of his personal consciousness. The most impres- 
sive lesson which I have learned in the vast sociological 
laboratory which the city of Chicago constitutes is that action, 
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not speculation, is the supreme teacher. If men will be the most 
productive scholars in any department of the social sciences, let 
them gain time and material by codperating in the social work 
of their community. I would have every sociological scholar 
share constantly in some concrete work of two specific kinds: 
first, work which the thoughtful and careful prosecute for the ben- 
efit of the thoughtless and the careless; second, work which the 
enterprising and efficient organize for the better security of their 
own social interests. The line of argument with which I would 
justify this ideal may be inferred from reference to the career of 
a certain reputable society of which many teachers of the social 
sciences are members. The declared object of the association 
is commendable, viz., the improvement of city governments in 
the United States. The programme into which the society has 
gravitated is discussion rather thanaction. Its accomplishments 
up to date very naturally amount to ocular proof of the futility 
of talk. A scientific label for this respectable body would read: 
A National Association for the Propagation and Enjoyment of 
Melancholy over the Misdoings of Municipalities. 

There is better work for scholars than criticism of men and 
measures from a distance. It is timely to proclaim a different 
ideal for American scholars from that which has dominated the 
learned world for the last fifty years. May American scholarship 
never so narrow itself to the interests of scholars that it shall 
forfeit its primacy among the interests of men! 


Asion W. SMALL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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RISE OF THE GERMAN INNER MISSION. 


LITERATURE. A few important titles may be given here. Leitfaden der 
inneren Mission, by Pastor T. Schafer. Die Lehre der inneren Mission, by 
Dr. Paul Wurster. Die christliche Liebesthatigkeit seit der Reformation, by 
J. G. W. Uhlhorn. Die Kirchengeschichte des achtzehnten und neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts, by Dr. K. R. Hagenbach. Fliegende Blatter des Rauhe 
Hauses. Monatsschrift fiir Diakonie und innere Mission. Ratzinger, die 
kirchliche Armenpflege (R.C.). Those who wish to pursue the subject fur- 
ther will find full bibliography in these works. 


I. 


IN a previous article’ it was attempted to indicate th: func- 
tion of the voluntary association in social movements, and it was 
then said that “it is a part of the plan of this JouRNAL to publish 
descriptions, estimates and criticisms of many forms of free 
codperation for human ends.” The abstract formulas are made 
more intelligible when clothed in the garment of concrete reality. 


The method of study is made clearer by an example of its use. 
The subject of this article has more than scientific and theoreti- 
cal interest at this time. The churches of America are awaken- 
ing to a consciousness of their social responsibility for the posses- 
sion of vast resources of wealth and influence. New conditions 
confront them, especially in cities. The population is no longer 
homogeneous, for all races and religions are crowded together 
in urban communities. Social classes are more sharply defined 
and more severely antagonistic. Economic conditions force 
people apart, crime arises from social friction, public opinion 
crosses barriers tardily, and spiritual agencies are blocked by 
unexpected obstacles. 

In this new situation we turn to older communities in order 
to learn from their dearly-bought experience. The experiment 
which promises most instruction for Protestants in this country 


*American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 1, No. 3, p. 327- 
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is the German Inner Mission. This term covers the work of 
many independent voluntary associations of members of the 
“Evangelical” state church on behalf of the dependent, the 
feeble and the anti-social elements of society. But there is a 
strong tendency to extend the meaning of the term to include 
forms of church work in wider and higher fields. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to outline the essential social forces which 
brought this movement into being and gave it direction during 
the opening years of this century. These same causes are at 
work, in other forms, in America, and we are beginning to see 
similar results. They must be studied from a social standpoint, 
since economic, political, educational, ecclesiastical, customary 
and other elements are blended and codéperant. 

Comte wrote’: “If we desire to familiarize ourselves with 
this historical method, we must employ it first upon the past, by 
endeavoring to deduce every well-known historical situation 
from the whole series of its antecedents.”” No single phenom- 
enon of society can be explained without taking into account all 
the forces of society, antecedent and coexistent. It may be 
difficult to be certain that we have found all these forces, and 
difficult to measure their relative importance and causal energy. 
But to recite a series of facts without any attempt to estimate 
the causes is waste of time. If we are to learn anything 
of practical value we must seek these causes. For, as Comte 
says again: ‘‘We must have learned to predict the past, so to 
speak, before we can predict the future; because the first use of 
the observed relations among fulfilled facts is to teach us by the 
anterior succession what the future succession will be.” 

The causes at work in the “Inner Mission” were distinctly 
and characteristically human and spiritual. The soil and climate, 
the physical environment, have not greatly changed. The eco- 
nomic improvements were, indeed, causes of social effort, but 
they were also effects of spiritual conceptions, of national 
aspirations, of higher ideals of what man may be and ought to 
become. 

2 Positive Philosophy Ul, 89. 
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Economic conditions and theories— Many of the occasions for 
the benevolent enterprise called the Inner Mission lay in the 
industrial situation of Germany, and the particular forms of 
charity were determined by the forms of distress. Germany, 
at the beginning of this century, was an agricultural country, 
but it had already entered the circle of manufacturing and com- 
mercial competition. The seaport cities naturally shared very 
early in this movement and in its good and evil effects. The 
working people had little class consciousness and no voice 
in public affairs. Those who visited prisons, workhouses, hovels 
and homes of misery gradually learned how pitiful was the 
lot of the poor. The usual causes of pauperism and crime, indi- 
vidual and social, were at work. The ancient guild regulation 
was breaking up. The apprentice could no longer look forward 
to a secure place and income, however small, but the laborer, 
boy or man, was still under rigid control. The army of beggars 
was large and the Elberfeld system of relief had not yet been 
organized. Serfdom, already practically obsolete, was abolished 
in Prussia in 1807, but actual release from feudal burdens 
could not come ina day. 

Political There was no German Empire, but only a throng 
of divided jealous states and free cities. Here and there a seer 
dreamed of national unity. There was no such attempt to popu- 
larize government in Germany as in England, France and 
America. Absolute monarchy was the ideal, and the leading 
classes hoped to make the centralized and personal government 
the instrument of progress. Schiller said: ‘‘When the people 
free themselves, prosperity cannot be gained.”’ Goethe did not 
favor popular movements, but looked to courts for help. The 
French Revolution had a powerful influence in arousing the mid- 
dle-class citizens to a consciousness of their rights and powers. 
A part of Germany, subjected to the yoke of the French con- 
queror and oppressor, learned to value the privileges conferred 
on them by the imposed code. Notable reforms attended the 
abolition of serfdom; freedom of occupation increased; Stein's 
measures gave to cities and provinces a sense of self-government 
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and local life; military reforms called the humblest citizens to 
feel that they had a duty to the nation and a share in common 
dangers and glories; greater freedom of religious confessions 
was secured ; privileges of nobility were diminished. 

The wars of liberation, the splendid struggles to throw off 
the Napoleonic yoke, were attended by awful sufferings and 
caused the ruin of multitudes of families; but they also quick- 
ened moral earnestness, patriotic fervor, national spirit, charity 
for the distressed, religious zeal and faith. Rich and poor, noble 
and burgher were involved in one peril and made common cause. 
There came reactions, but the social chasm was never quite so 
wide as before. Freedom of association, broken at the fall of 
the guilds, was somewhat restored in the new forms. Members 
of trades, professions, and churches, artists and philanthropists 
profited by this tendency and opportunity. Remembrance of 
the tyranny of guilds, however, contributed to the suspicion and 
fear which retarded the growth of voluntary associations. 

Social ideals of culture —The Illumination did its work and 
sowed its seed. Kant and Fichte brought men to a conscious- 
ness of the powers of reason. Lessing taught men to regard 
education as a part of the divine plan of revelation. Goethe and 
Schiller represented human existence in its beauty and harmony. 
Men began to believe that almost anything is possible to educa- 
tion. Rationalism had induced men to lean on themselves. The 
Illumination was superficially optimistic ; it promised the Golden 
Age after a brief and easy contest with tyranny and darkness. 
It was ethical in a mild way, but religious fervor was a suspect. 
Reason was set against authority; sin and redemption were 
lightly touched ; atomistic individualism was a mark of theory. 
Humanity was a great word, and fine sentiments found eloquent 
and pathetic literary forms; but little hard work was done to 
effectively organize help. For such obscure and self-sacrificing 
heroism of deed other elements were required. The great litera- 
ture produced by the demi-gods of culture helped to blend the 
discordant dialects and give the people one language, and that 
not the French in which Frederick the Great loved to write, but 
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the native German. Scholars used the tongue in which mothers 
taught their children to pray. 

The ethical writings of Kant and Fichte led men toward 
moral earnestness. The easy-going and superficial eudemonism 
of the eighteenth century was set aside and a deeper appeal was 
made to duty and conscience. The Illumination had looked 
for happiness on earth, Pietism expected it only in heaven. The 
ethical philosophers set duty first. Thus was strengthened the 
conception of religion which Uhlhorn states: ‘‘ Religion is not a 
mere devout dream, not a thing which exists for its own sake, a 
pursuit for special hours and days; but it is an inner spirit, a 
thinking and acting which pervades all conduct, quickening and 
controlling.” 

The growth of common schools and cheap newspapers had 
manifold and important effects. The standard of living was 
raised, higher aspirations and social discontent were awakened. 
Miseries and needs were brought to the attention of the educated 
and wealthy, social conscience and consciousness grew apace, and 
benevolent impulse created societies for relief. 

The church and religious lhfe-—— Rationalism had produced in 
the pulpit an ethical essay which often descended to puerilities 
and seldom rose to fervor. The need of redemption was not felt 
and education was equivalent to salvation. Inferior preachers 
filled sermons with technical advice about horticulture, stock 
raising and rotation of crops. Supernaturalism was as depres- 
sing as rationalism. It dwelt on the transcendence of God, 
regarded him as an absentee landlord, removed him far from 
men, identified faith with creed, lost the vital bond between faith 
and love. Pietism was another part of the bequest of the last 
century to ours. The memory of the famous benevolent institu- 
tions of Spener and Francke long survived them. Here and 
there a group of earnest people, especially in southern Germany, 
kept the traditions of pietistic zeal. But Pietism was too indi- 
vidualistic and unsocial to produce any general system of codp- 
eration in evangelistic or benevolent work. Business, art, politics, 
were excluded as “secular” from the religious ideal. Pietists 
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worked for individual souls and neglected the institutions of 
society. With all their fervor and faith they never could become 
a leaven in the life of mankind. A study of Pietism would fur- 
nish much instruction for churches of a similar type in this 
country. 

The “mediating theology” helped to supply the bond between 
the better elements of the Illumination and Pietism, between cul- 
ture and piety, humanity and faith. 

Dissenters from other countries only gradually gained a foot- 
hold, but parties and sects within the established church were 
numerous enough to prevent stagnation. Freethinkers of the 
rationalistic type were frequently in possession of ecclesiastical 
funds and buildings, and were not always liberal and tolerant in 
the exercise of their power. Mennonites, Moravians and other 
humble sects exercised local influence on limited groups. The 
Methodist movement extended its influence to Germany by 
means of books, tracts and men. The seaport cities and inland 
trading cities were in communication with England, and mem- 
bers of the “‘ Evangelical” church were stirred by the new spirit 
of British revivalists and reformers. _ In later years the Germans 
assimilated the new elements but developed the ideas in their 
own way. 

Specific labors of evangelization—The social work of the 
church grew out of the spirit of evangelization. Johann August 
Urlsperger represents the transition from the old Pietism to 
the new movement in which culture, humanity and piety 
were united. He founded the “Christian Society” in 1780. 
Its purpose was to foster “pure doctrine and true godliness,” 
and it began by assailing rationalism in the church. The 
founder was influenced by the English “Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge,’’ and by the Swedish society “ For Faith 
and Christianity.” Among the specific tasks of the “Christian 
Society” fell the distribution of religious publications, assist- 
ance to scattered Protestants living in Roman Catholic dis- 
tricts, and the care of orphans and other dependent children. 
Branches were formed in Switzerland, England and America. 
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Strict observance of the Sabbath was exacted from members, and 
specified hours were appointed for concerted prayer for all men 
and for the kingdom of Christ. All who were in sympathy with 
the purpose of the society were received; members of all con- 
fessions, merchants, day-laborers, counts and princes were alike 
welcome. Practical labors of love held them together for some 
years, but the varied elements could not be combined, and, in 
1833, the society ceased to exist. It helped to prepare the way 
for the Inner Mission by emphasizing the common spiritual need 
of Christendom, by giving an example of the efficiency of the vol- 
untary association in the promotion of a common and neglected 
cause, and by holding fast to the value of the church while per 
mitting great variety of opinion among the members. 

Bible societies —The influence of the English religious spirit and 
method is seen in the rise of voluntary societies for printing and 
circulating the Bible. John Wesley (died 1791) had sought to 
bring back the depraved and neglected classes to Christianity. He 
not only preached but also made much use of the printed page. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society was founded in 1804, and 
was composed of members of all denominations. In a com- 
mittee meeting of the Tract Society in 1802, Thomas Charles, of 
Bala in Wales, told of his country’s need of Bibles, and called 
for the formation of a society to meet this need. Joseph Hughes, 
a Baptist preacher and the secretary of the Tract Society, 
exclaimed: ‘Not only for Wales, but also for the kingdom 
and for the world.” Steinkopf, formerly secretary of the ‘‘Ger- 
man Christian Society” and pastor of the Savoy church in Lon- 
don, brought the Bible cause to the attention of the German 
people. The Canstein publishing institution had been at work 
for a century in close connection with Francke’s works at Halle, 
but it had not succeeded in extending the circulation of Bibles 
beyond three million copies. The first branch of the English 
Bible Society was established at Nuremberg (1804), and the mer- 
chant, Johann Tobias Kiessling (1743-1824) was one of its chief 
supporters, an earnestly devout man. As the Lutheran Refor- 
mation began with a republication of the Bible, so this revival 
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of social beneficence was closely and causally connected with 
the larger circulation of the inspiring book. Some Catholics, 
for a time, joined in the movement, but their efforts were checked 
by papal decree. Rationalistic pastors who had been hostile to 
the “Christian Society” assisted in this effort, and collections 
were widely taken in the Protestant churches. 

The German Bible movement, at first due to English influ- 
ence, made itself independent in consequence of the refusal of 
the English to print and publish the Apocrypha (1825-7). The 
British society excluded these books from their editions on the 
ground that they were uncanonical. The Germans demanded 
that they should be admitted, claiming that even canonical books 
vary in degrees of inspiration, and that the Apocrypha contains 
much material of value to the spiritual life. This doctrinal dif- 
ference hastened the independent development of the German 
church. 

Sunday schools.—Sunday schools did not originate with church 
authorities but with voluntary associations composed of zealous 
and far-sighted members of the church. Robert Raikes began 
this form of work with a small group of helpersin 1780, in Glou- 
cester, England. He was moved to pity and action by observing 
the degraded condition of poor children who ran about the streets 
on Sunday, unclean and ignorant. He gathered some of them in a 
room and taught them the elements of knowledge and religion. 
At first he employed salaried teachers, but later advanced to unpaid 
workers. J. G. Oncken was agent of the British Bible Society in 
Hamburg, and was in correspondence with England. He estab- 
lished, in codperation with Pastor Rautenberg, the first German 
Sunday school in St. George, a suburb of Hamburg, in 1825. 
This same Sunday school is famous for being the training school 
of J. H. Wichern, “father of the Inner Mission,” founder of the 
Rauhe Haus at Horn. Oncken afterwards became a Baptist 
and the leader of that denomination in Germany. The Sunday 
school in Germany has not followed the English course of 
development, but has its own peculiar German form. 

The circulation of Christian writings —The English influence is 
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seen again in some of the earlier efforts to provide and cir- 
culate a popular religious literature, without which the spirit 
of the Inner Mission and all its social service would have been 
impossible. In 1811, however, the “Christian Society in North 
Germany" was founded by Lady von Oynhausen and Candi- 
date Uhle, apart from foreign influence. British money and 
personal service assisted in establishing the ‘Wupperthaler 
Tract Society” (1814), the “Principal Society for Christian 
Literature in the Prussian States” (Berlin, 1814), and the 
“Lower Saxony Society for the Diffusion of Edifying Chris- 
tian Works” (Hamburg, 1820). The last-named society 
had an English preacher as its head. The doctrines of these 
tracts were regarded by the Germans as morbid and unsuitable 
for the national life. They were too “ Methodistical and foreign.” 

Tract doctrines in southern Germany became very influential. 
The Calwer Tract Society was founded by Christian Gottlob 
Barth in 1829, under English influences. Barth was as eager to 
assist the heathen with the gospel as to help the children of his 
own country. The Stuttgart ‘Evangelical Society” (1835) 
grew out of a tract society, and helped to diffuse the influence of 
Pietism in Wiirtemberg. 

Religious weekly newspapers date from this period. In 
Wiirtemberg the Christian Messenger (1832) was published by 
Pastor C. F. Burk. In Bavaria the Sunday Paper was founded 
(1831) by Pastor Redenbacher, and in Bremen the Church Mes- 
senger, by Pastor Mallet. These papers, unlike some occasional 
religious publications of an earlier date, were not confined to 
edification in personal piety, but extended their discussions to 
the great events of the age, and led the members of the church 
to think upon the connection of the kingdom of heaven with 
the life of the age. 

The Inner Mission grew out of the same spirit which prompted 
missions to the heathen. Foreign missions were neglected by 
Protestants long after the Reformation. Fighting for country 
and creed absorbed energy. But the Lutheran foreign mission 
work began early in the eighteenth century. Ziegenbalg and 
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Pliitschau went to Tranquebar in 1715. The work of foreign 
missions developed the conception of philanthropy in its true 
sense, love of man as man, without limits of race or country; it 
awakened the consciousness of social power and duty; and it 
demonstrated the efficiency of voluntary organizations. We can 
at this date hardly imagine the suspicion, fear and almost con- 
tempt with which private and unofficial bodies were then 
regarded. The very principle of the voluntary association was 
in doubt. 

Benevolent social work.—Since the Reformation all Protestant 
countries have regarded the care of the dependent poor as 
a function of the local or general government. Practically, 
though not theoretically, the right of the poor to receive 
help in extremity has been admitted. In Roman Catholic 
countries the church has contended against this view, and 
secured a larger place in the direction of relief systems. 
In Germany, as in New England, the citizens of a parish 
constituted a religious as well as a secular community, and poor 
relief was the duty of this local corporation. The distinction of 
church and state was not sharply drawn. Owing to political and 
economical causes the civil commune has assumed the duty of 
public relief, and the church officials gradually withdrew from 
the task. With the abolition of serfdom (1807) began a series 
of acts (1842, 1857, 1870) which secured freedom of travel, and 
prevented landowners from hindering persons without means 
from gaining a settlement. While the tendency in South Ger- 
many, especially Bavaria, was to make local relief depend on 
local citizenship, yet the general tendency was toward the obli- 
gation to care for a needy German anywhere in Germany. Many 
of the funds and endowments which had belonged to the church, 
Protestant and Catholic, were secularized. But this had one 
good result: it made personal zeal and renewed sacrifices more 
necessary, and promoted a revival of charity and mutual help- 
fulness. Meantime the attempts to drive organizations of reli- 
gious workers from the field of charity ended in failure. 

Among the conditions essential to the origin and progress of 
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the Inner Mission were certain inventions in the field of charity. 
In the eighteenth century Abbé |’ Epée invented a language for 
deaf mutes and made their education possible. This method 
was further developed by S. Heinecke (1778). John Howard 
(1775-81), had journeyed through Europe, descended into 
dungeons, measured the misery of prisoners and of the insane, 
and appealed to the humanity of Christendom. Dr. Pinel at Paris 


had released the insane from their chains, and helped to free 
mankind from oppressive superstitions in respect to nervous dis- 
eases. Thomas Chalmers (1780-1847) exercised a remarkable 
influence on European charity. He not only studied theology 
but natural science, mathematics and political economy, and he 
devoted his immense powers to practical measures for the welfare 
of the common people of Glasgow and elsewhere. He sought 
to make the church of a parish the responsible agency of poor 
relief, and under his management the plan succeeded. But the 
forces of the century were moving in another direction and the 
civil authorities afterward assumed control. His thought of 
assigning a small number of families to a friendly visitor was a 
contribution of high value, and it has been adopted into the 
Elberfeld system of municipal relief and into the parish methods 
of the German churches. 

Elizabeth Fry (1780-1845), a Quaker lady of England, came 
into helpful contact with the German movement of charity. 
After her marriage she was busy for many years with the care of 
a family of eleven children, and yet her residence was the center 
of large and generous efforts. The Society of Friends train 
women for religious work and the world is richer for this fact. 
In 1813 Mrs. Fry made her first historic visit to Newgate Prison. 
She was profoundly moved by the condition of the women she 
found there and she set about securing important reforms; the 
separation of women from men, the organization of visitors and 
the provision for moral and spiritual instruction. Her labors 
were crowned with success, and she became so famous that she 
was invited to the continent, where she stirred many hearts to 
work for the fallen. Her motto expresses one of the principles 
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of the Inner Mission: “The soul of charity is charity for the 
soul.” 

Pestalozzi.—I\n this age of preparation the personality of the 
great Swiss teacher stands out conspicuous. In his career we dis- 
cern the mingled elements of Pietism and of the Illumination. 
He studied theology and then law. In all his undertakings his 
plans came to grief through lack of practical sagacity. But his 
affectionate disposition, his genuine philanthropy, his lofty ideals 
of life and education gave to his writings a power which the 
world still feels. He gave a great incentive to the establishment 
of schools for saving neglected and abandoned children. 

The wars of Napoleon and the wars of liberation multiplied 
the numbers of widows, orphans and neglected children. The 
cry of need fell on prepared hearts, made tender by Pietism and 
illuminated by Rationalism. Sympathy and the optimism of 
culture united inthe doctrine that to elevate society we must 
begin with the children. 

John Falk (1768-1826) was a personal embodiment of the 
conflicting forces of his age. The brief account of him given by 
Schafer may fittingly close this article. The times are summed up 
inthe man. Falk was the son of a poor man of Dantsic and 
could not, without the aid of friends, gain the education for 
which his whole nature hungered. Those who assisted him said: “If 
ever at any time, sooner or: later, a poor child knocks at your 
door, then consider that it is the gray old magistrates and coun- 
cillors of Dantsic who knock, and turn them not away.” At 
first he turned his attention to satirical poetry, and his fame 
reached the classic little city of Weimar. Trouble opened his 
heart to the poor whose sufferings were inexpressibly increased 
by the Napoleonic wars. ‘ Fugitives from devastated homes found 
refuge at his house. He founded the society of “ Friends in 
Need” and the house of rescue, ‘“ Lutherhof,”’ at Weimar. The 
great poets of Weimar befriended him. He regarded himself as 
a missionary. ‘For eleven years the chief purpose followed by 
our society has been a missionary purpose, a rescue of souls, a 
conversion of heathen, not in Asia or Africa, but among our- 
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selves.” He sought to “cheat the prison and house of correction 
out of as many candidates as possible.”” These ends he sought 
to accomplish by spiritual means. “All our chains are within.’ 
As parents do not need to keep their children in with locks and 
bolts, so we require no such helps. It is love, love born of faith, 
which overcomes.”” Music was cultivated. Sunday schools were 
formed for apprentices; spinning, sewing and knitting were 
taught; and steady labor was employed as a means of develop- 
ment and reformation. Such lives were expressions of the ideals 
and indications of the methods which were, at a later time, taken 
up into the “Inner Mission.” But it required many years, many 
contests of discussion, and the devotion of many lives to awaken 
the evangelical people of Germany to their duty and to organize 
social movements of national importance and extent. 

In subsequent numbers of the JouRNAL the later phases of 
historical development of the Inner Mission will be treated. It 
is hoped that materials for a judgment in respect to the possibil- 
ities of codperation in social service in American church life 
may thus be presented. 


C. R. HENDERSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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A NOTE ON THE TERM “SOCIAL EVOLUTION.” 


WRITERS on society, when they speak of social evolution 
mean something more than what Mr. Hobson, in his review of 
Kidd’s Social Evolution in the November number of this JourNAL 
called the verbal proposition that the aim of social evolution 
is the development of social efficiency. They really mean that 
society has made man what he is, that it has not merely some- 
what shaped him, but that it has conferred his entire intel- 
lectual and moral nature and given to his physical the grace 
and beauty, combined with strength, we find in the best types 
of the Aryan race. If the influences which, acting through a 
long period, raised the brute-like creature who fought for exist- 
ence with other brutes to so high a level, they contend that 
indefinite development is possible by the continuous operation 
of such influences. The hypothesis has to be proved, but both 
hypothesis and conclusion lie behind every discussion on soci- 
ety from the point of view of biological sociology. 

I submit that an appeal to the lowest forms of existing 
savage life lays the action in the wrong court. Mr. Spencer 
would be as well entitled to call as a witness of social devel 
opment an anthropoid ape as a low type of savage. Not that 
I mean in the slightest degree that there is not an impassa- 
ble chasm between the two, but the savage has no voice in 
history, and this is my court. The testimony which history 
receives is that of the men who made it, and the life of the 
human race is within the province of history and that alone. If 
it can be proved that a Bushman or a Polynesian, moulded and 
rounded by social action and reaction, developed into a Shake- 
speare or a Cesar, I shall without faces drink the chalice of 
absurdity which Comte presents in his deified personification of 
humanity. ' 

The earliest monuments give types of man equal to the best 
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specimens of our day. In physical development, whether we 
regard strength or beauty, the Greeks more than twenty cen- 
turies ago have not been surpassed. The philosophers and 
statesmen of Greece afford evidence of power in the exercise of 
the speculative and practical intellect which can compete with 
the best exertions of modern philosophical and political thought. 
The drama of that people is only rivalled by the one towering 
genius of the Elizabethan era. Thirty centuries have produced 
nothing like the Iliad. 

Possibly much of the reasoning relied upon to prove the evolu- 
tion of society in the sense of human advancement is based on 
assuming that a high state of civilization means a highly com- 
plex society. Nothing could be more complex than the Oriental 
caliphate into which the Eastern Empire degenerated in the cen- 
turies before its fall. Yet what has it left behind in policy, in 
art, in literature, comparable to the achievements of the best 
days of Greece and of the Augustan age of Rome? Yet the 
Byzantine Empire was in the most special and immediate sense 
the heir of both. Again, society, whether in a “primitive” or 
‘“complicated”’ form—the opposition is always so expressed — 
is treated as the power which conferred on man his intellectual 
and moral nature. There can hardly be a doubt of this if the 
theory is correctly represented by stating that evolutionists 
maintain that biological laws brought an irrational animal to a 
stage at which he became a social one, then an ethical one, next 
a pious one, so reverencing his dead ancestors as first to worship 
them and finally to graft upon that worship the “ fungoid growth”’ 
of a belief in a God eternal and omnipotent, the creator and con- 
servor of all things. It amounts to this unless we agree to efface 
the evidence of all antiquity that religion was a great social and 
political power and that it was such a power because it supplied 
the last sanction to decrees of conscience. The worship of ten 
thousand gods does not contradict the great central fact implied 
in the belief of a superior God—that there was a first cause, not 
in the sense of the great agnostic Lucretius who, despite his 
unbelief, had a fear that there might be a power to rule the 
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varied course of the white stars,’ and which would be too strong 
for men—but in the sense of the God who said let there be 
light, and whose angel spoke in the thunders of Sinai. 

It must be understood that I am not putting forward opinions 
n favor of any religion or of any particular school of philosophy. 
I am only suggesting the possibility that certain facts have not 
been duly considered by writers on society who take their inspira- 
tion from certain eminent physiologists. I maintain, however, 
that facts in the history of life, though found in the moral plane, 
are at least of equal value with inductions made from any order 
of physical phenomena, human or extra-human. The great 
activity in pursuing phenomena of society and facts of individual 
human nature relating to them is unquestionably due to difficul- 
ties which compelled men to direct their attention to social prob- 
lems. It appears to me that efforts to hide or put away this 
specter—this intellectual taskmaster—when made by men pur- 
posing to guide others in such inquiries, must end in barren- 
ness of result. A few years spent in the study of social science, 
the world still staggering on blindly, then if not a cataclysm, a 
new literary or scientific craze. Fiddling while the city burns, 
will be the legend on the medal commemorating the era of soci- 
ology, unless sociologists grasp or try to grasp the only realities 
in the form and substance of society. 

What is there in this day which gives assurance that prob- 
lems of society never before existed, never before were dealt 
with? It is the superlative egotism of the nineteenth century 
patronizing all antecedent ages that assumes no other time could 
possibly be vexed by social troubles. There have been difficul- 
ties always more or less menacing; the only difference between 
them and the problems of today is that these are articulated by 
a greater variety of organs. To a large extent the history of 
the Roman commonwealth, to the genuine student, is one of such 
problems. That they are not to be found in greater number and 
virulence in medizval history is, 1 submit, due to the prevailing 


* Nequae forte deum nobis immensa potestus sit. vario motu quae candida sidera 
verset. 
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sentiment of European society from the seventh century, resting 
on the principle, doctrine or dogma, I care not what it is called, 
of common brotherhood with the Lord Christ—that well being 
was the right of every child of Adam. 

The fact is that all these difficulties are really economic. 1 
do not mean that bread and the circus would satisfy all the rest- 
less spirits of Europe and America, but if they were within the 
reach of all, there would be no problems tobe solved. What is the 
meaning of social progress as the best interpreters of the phrase 
expound it but an effort to secure more points of contact with the 
earth by enlarging the social environment? That, in a nutshell, is 
the story of every social struggle from the earliest recorded time. 
It is immaterial whether the pressure sprang from the operation of 
class privileges or trade privileges, or monopolies of natural 
agents, or the excessive growth of population with respect to the 
land, or in other words, whether it was due to advantages 
founded in violence, or policy, or law, every difficulty since 
Hesiod’s soul was wrung with the evil of the “later days’’ upon 
which he had fallen, resulted from the undue advantages pos- 
sessed by a small number in the state. It is simply an arbitrary 
changing of the meaning of words to say such difficulties are 
other than economic. 

The general features of social struggle in the societies of 
different times are the same. There is evidence of dissatisfac- 
tion in Hesiod writing eight centuries before our Lord, which 
has its echo in the latest pessimism. The time is out of joint, is 
acry that has gone out from tired and finely-touched spirits think- 
ing of the evils around them in every age we know of and must 
have expressed itself in times of which we have no record, but I 
cannot fancy the sound going up from the heavy-burdened heart 
of that last anthropoid which, as we are told, turned his ‘‘sad, dumb 
eyes” to heaven and became a man. I take the poets of antiq- 
uity as witnesses for facts of society whether in relations of 
courtesy, or of duty, of friendship or emnity, whether in the pic- 
turing of private life or public solemnity, or in the expression of 
orderly life in customs, laws, police, and I find that I can con- 
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struct out of these materials states or societies in which men and 
women could live who possessed every quality that our century 
would accord to the most perfect representatives of the sexes. 
It is more than conceivable that in Homer's time there were 
types like Achilles in which the national character was largely 
reflected. It must have been the fact that there were traditions 
of such characters which Homer only touched with that shaping 
spirit of imagination which gives the highest truth to forms it 
bodies forth. Take one of the naked, forked creatures, whom 
Mr. Spencer would draw out of his savage life in South Sea Islands 
or under the torrid zone of Africa or from Terra del Fuego, and 
compare him with the hero of the Iliad. As well compare him 
with Godfrey of Bouillon, Francis I, Bayard, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Ignatius of Loyola, with any man who realized in any degree 
one’s conception of the Christian gentleman. The Iliad reflects 
how men thought and felt more than ten centuries before our 
era; and this way of looking at things, judging about them, are 
most material facts if it be contended that social evolution was 
the moulding hammering instrument which made the poor, 
wretched, wandering savage the being whom Hamlet describes so 
finely. 

When Hesiod laments that he was born in the fifth age it is 
the fierce anguish of a spirit like that of Lucretius nearly ten 
centuries later, who railed at gods powerless to remedy the evils 
under which the world was dying. I contrast the opening lines 
of the seventh book of Paradise Lost, where Milton, with a weak 
regretfulness, implicitly recalls the memory of better days for 
himself, with Hesiod railing at the unkind influences which 
reserved him for the Iron Age—the age of fraud and masterful 
oppression. There was a partial revival of the spirit of the Age 
of Gold, when the great league against Troy for a principle quick- 
ened the dead or sleeping virtues of king and churl. It was a 
crusade of the Heroic Age and reacted on all the societies of 
Grecian ancestry or name. 

This, I think, would bear a little analysis even though I 
should be compelled to pass over some other matters in refer- 
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ence to the notion I am trying to present, that society has been 
the preserver of man in the enjoyment of his higher nature, and 
not the creator of the higher nature. In other words, that when 
he first exists he is not a degraded savage or transmuted ape, 
and unquestionably we do not find him to be ape or savage in 
any remains in writing or building that show his presence in the 


dawn of history.’ 

Hesiod’s lamenting his birth in the Age of Iron and describing 
in terms of deep enthusiasm the golden, offers two points for 
consideration. The evil time he lived in was one of economic 
difficulty; the other age was the tradition of a period free from 
social problems. The fact of a tradition is evidence for all it 
carries or for a greater or less amount of it according to the 
value of the subject and the care taken in the delivery of it from 
generation to generation. Going up to the Golden Age from 
that of Iron we enter the penumbral Heroic Age which, as has 
been suggested, was a partial revival of the virtues of the golden 
one. We pass through the luminous darkness of that time into 
the Bronze Age, a period of fierce, strong men who remind one 
of the “mighty hunter” who first established military despot- 
ism. But before this dark Age of Bronze, when chiefs and 
rulers fought and robbed like medizval barons twenty-five cen- 
turies later, there was the Age of Silver when men lived happily 
and enjoyed length of days, but this age, toward its close, was 
setting in the spirit of impiety and war in which the Bronze 
Age opened. The Golden Age he describes as one when men 
lived as the gods, with no sickness or sorrow or decay until 
death came like sleep. This evidence of a high moral, social 
and physical nature cannot be obscured. It is there, it speaks 
with no uncertain sound, it is not like the footprint of a savage 
ina river bed, the finding of an arrowhead on the gravel beneath a 
bog, of a stone hatchet in a cave, or of the bones of some extinct 
species of deer mingled with those of some long-forgotten hunter. 

What Hesiod’s notion was concerning the virtues of the 


* The traces found under circumstances apparently only consistent with a long his- 
tory of man in a savage state do not affect my line of treatment. 
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primal man—-the virtues of the Golden Age —we gather in some 
degree from his saying that men lived like the gods, but we gain 
it more distinctly by reading into his wail for the lost time 
Homer’s conception of the virtues which made men illustrious 
and woman the ornament and crown of man’s life. As surely as 
every writer of a work of imagination holds the mirror for his own 
age to glass herselfin, as surely as Dante crystallized his enemies 
in immortal scorn, or that the vast gallery of Shakespeare was 
taken from every phase of life that met in London; whether 
they were adventurers returned from buccaneering beyond the 
line where there was no peace, or soldiers of fortune from the 
continent, squires of parts or squires with homely wits, courtiers 
who climbed the dizzy ladder with bold hearts and watchful eyes, 
great nobles of stainless lives, such as are still to be found in 
England, they were all types of those whom he met or of whom 
he had been told by those who had met them:—as surely as this is 
true for those, so surely can the same be said for Homer’s men 
and women. Such evidence for the cast and character of any 
period is as much to be relied upon as the testimony of a living 
witness about the men, the movements, the looks, the bustle 
of Wall street or the Stock Exchange. 

But first, is the king a petty tyrant in the Homeric state, 
something like a Rhenish graf four centuries ago, or a Scotch 
noble up to the Revolution? Instead he is the guardian of the 
precedents or customs on which the rights of his subjects rest,’ 
he is the vicegerent of the gods and must answer to them for 
an unjust judgment. In the stern controversy between him and 
Achilles, Agamemnon calls kings the shepherds of their people in 
proof that he should be careful of the lives of the host. The 
king has a council of ancients something like the Aula Regia of 
the Norman kings, and the people are entitled to meet in public 
assembly like the meetings that heard Demosthenes when the 
herald called upon him on that supreme occasion when no other 
dared to “fulmine over Greece to Macedon.” 


1 These are the “old customs" to which men constantly appeal when resisting 
acts of oppression and on which what are called natural rights are based. 
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1 must conclude with the regret that I could not give my 
estimate of the character of Achilles as Homer made him. He 
possesses the beauty which the Greek love of man united with 
the gifts of heroism and intellect. He speaks with the power of 
the magnificent demagogues of a later age. He can be soft and 
graceful like a troubadour knight in some castle of Provence, and 
over him is the shadow of his early death which you see, as it 
was said the fate of Charles of England was seen in the brow 
and eyes that haunt you from the canvas of Van Dyke. I should 
like to analyze the man of many wiles and to reproduce the 
maidens and matrons whom the blind old bard has drawn, to 
prove that family life was a holy thing while some influence, 
though an impaired one from the unseen world, yet rested upon 
this; but I have suggested something to show that there may be 
a side of the story of life different to that fashioned by biologi- 


cal sociology. 
Grorce McDerwmor. C. S. P. 
HIOUSE OF THE PAULISTS, 
New York City. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY. IV. 
THE STATE. 


‘THE conception of the state,” says Bluntschli,* “has to do 
with the nature and essential characteristics of actual states. 
The idea or ideal of the state presents a picture, in the splendor 
of imaginary perfection, of the state as not yet realized, but to 
be striven for. The conception of the state can be discovered 
only by history; the idea of the state is called up by philo- 
sophical speculation.” 

No one will be apt to expect from Jesus an historical study 
of the conception of the state. He was a student neither of his- 
tory nor of politics. But there is no lack of facts that go to 
prove that men since his day have looked to him as furnishing an 
ideal of statecraft almost as much as of morals and religion. 


I. 


If one looks to the early Christian communities for their 
political attitude, one is immediately struck with the prevalent 
policy of /aissez faire. It is true that the hospitable Jason’ of 
Thessalonica suffered at the hands of his fellow-citizens for 
harboring those who were acting ‘‘contrary to the decrees of 
Cesar, saying that there is another king, one Jesus,” and it is by 
no means impossible that others of the Christian community 
may also have become involved. But both he and they were 
the victims of a religious persecution that sought to justify itself 
by the use of terms treasonable in sound. The attitude which the 
churches ordinarily held to the Roman administration was that 
seen in the anti-revolutionary advice given by Paul to the Chris- 
tians at Corinth—‘let each man abide in that calling wherein 
he was called’’*—and in the more specific teaching of the later 

* The Theory of the State, Eng. trans., p. 15. 

? Acts 17: I-9. 31 Thess, 2:14. 


41 Cor. 7:20. The attitude of Paul himself is seen in his appeal to Cesar (Acts 
604 
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epistles, to ‘‘ pray for kings and all that are in high places,’’* and 
to be ‘subject to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake: 
whether it be to the king, as supreme; or to governors, as sent 
by him for vengeance on evil-doers and for praise to them that do 
well’’—to “fear God, honor the king.” * This law-abiding spirit 
of the early Christians is further evidenced not only by similar 
appeals of Clement of Rome? andof Polycarp,‘ but also by the 
well-known incident reported by Pliny’ to Trajan of their giving 
up their religious common meal in order not to appear guilty of 
breaking the imperial law against sodalities. 

But by the time of ‘Justin Martyr® we find the Christian 
expressions concerning the kingdom of God less carefully 
guarded, and a misconception of their teachings growing easy. 
Probably these misconceptions were not altogether unfounded. 
For it would be but natural if the persecutions through which the 
church passed should lead it to emphasize the coming kingjom. 
To Tertullian the conversion of the Caesars seemed as unlikely 
as the elevation of a Christian to the imperial throne,’ while 
Origen replies to the sneer of Celsus that Christians had best 
undertake the management of the state, “In whatever city we 
are, we have another country, which is founded by the word of 
God.’”’*® From this time on the more ascetic bodies of Christians 
seem to have withdrawn themselves as far as possible from 
civil duties, while the more moderate party was content to endure 
the state as a necessary evil. 

25:10) as well as in his use of his Roman citizenship as a means of escaping the designs 
of the Jews (Acts 16:37; 22:25). 

*1 Tim, 2:2. 21 Peter 2:13, 17. 

3Epistle to Corinthians, chs. 60, 61. 

‘Epistle to Philippians ch. 12. Other instances are given in SANDAY and 
HEADLAM, Romans p. 372. 

5 Puiny, bk. x., ch. 97. See also Ramsay, Zhe Church in the Roman 
Empire, ch. x. The absence of revolutionary tendencies is also evidenced by the 
tradition preserved by Hegesippus and Eusebius (iii., 19, 20) that Domitian sent 


to Palestine for the relatives of Jesus on the ground that they were planning a 
revolt, but finding them innocent peasants he sent them back. 


*For instance, Apology, ii., 58. 1 Apology, ch. 21. 
®See NEANDER, History of the Christian Religion and Church, 1., 272. 
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The new political significance given the church by Constan- 
tine and his successors placed the political import of Christianity 
in an entirely new light. On the one hand the Christians found 
themselves in unexampled political power, while on the other, 
especially in the West where the misery of the fifth century 
began to be felt, pagan writers charge the misfortunes of the 
time to the new Christian rulers. In meeting this charge, Augus- 
tine rightly enough emphasizes the evil political tendencies to be 
seen under the heathen emperors, but in the De Civitate Dei also 
defends Christian teaching from the charge of being inimical 
to the state. ‘‘Let them give us,” he urges, “such warriors as the 
Christian doctrines require they shouldbe; . . . such subjects; 

. such kings and judges; such payers and receivers of tribute 
as they ought to be according to the Christian doctrine; and 
would they still venture to assert that this doctrine is opposed 
to the stater Nay, would they not rather confess without hesi- 
tation, that, if it were followed, it would prove the salvation of 
the state.” Yet Augustine does not attempt to construct any 
theory of the state from scriptural data. He distinctly turns 
away* from suchan endeavor. The City of God is not an ideal 
commonwealth, but a heavenly, an eschatological reign of peace 
which is to be expected, but not enjoyed in this age. Priests and 
prophets had foretold it, the saints of Israel had prayed to see 
it; the sacred books were full of its ceaseless conflict with its evil 
counterpart, that fruit of Adam’s fall, the earthly state. And 
before this glorious millennial age could come, this enemy must 
forever disappear. 

With the revival of the Roman Empire by Charlemagne, and 
especially with the later attempts at adual empire during the 
Middle Ages, the theoretical side of politics became increasingly 
dependent upon scriptural supports. It was characteristic of the 
exegetical processes of the time that such support should often be 
gained by a sort of allegorizing process from expressions utterly 
lacking in political content. Not to plunge into the mysteries 
of Daniel and the Apocalypse, nothing is more fundamental in the 


* De Civ. Dei, bk. 19, ch. 17. 
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argument one meets constantly in medizval documents concerned 
with the bitter struggle between pope and emperor, than the 
appeal to the two swords.* It is impossible to discover 
who for the first time used this remarkable argument to 
establish the need of a spiritual and temporal head for the 
state. By the time it is used by the first combatants of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, it has acquired universal assent 
as inspired teaching, and the only matter of concern is whether 
both swords were given to Peter, thus proving the superiority of 
the pope; or one each to Peter and John, thus establishing 
the codrdinate power of the emperor. By the time of the 
formularies found in the Sachsenspiegel, so far as the Holy Roman 
Empire is concerned, it has become the epitome of medieval 
political theory. It is not to our purpose to notice the extraor- 
dinary logic of the vigorous letter of Henry IV. which accompanied 
the equally vigorous letter of the German bishops to Gregory 
VII.,* but it cannot be overlooked that not only does Henry appeal 
to the words of Peter? and Paul,‘ but he also expressly states 
that the royal authority, like the papal, is the gift of Jesus Christ. 
Frederick Barbarossa argues quite as directly and forcibly.‘ 

These are by no means all the texts used by the medieval 
writers and combatants. As Bryce says, ‘Every passage was 
seized upon when submission to the powers that be is enjoined, 
every instance cited where obedience had actually been rendered 
to imperial officials, a special emphasis being laid on the sanction 
which Christ himself had given to Roman dominion by pacifying 
the world through Augustus, by being born at the time of the 
taxing, by paying tribute to Cesar |?], by saying to Pilate, 

* Luke 22:38. And they said,*Lord, behold here are two swords. And he said 
unto them, It is enough. 

Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Leges I1., 44 s¢. 

343 Pet. 2:17. 4Gal. 1:8. 

5 For instance, in his remarkable proclamation following the affair at Besancon: 
“Cumque per electionem principum a solo Deo regnum et imperium nostrum sit, qui 
in passione Christi filii sui duobus gladiis necessariis regendum orbem subjecit, cumque 
Petrus apostolus hac doctrina mundum informaverit: ‘Deum timete, regem honorifi- 
cate.’” etc. For this and other illustrations from medizval thought, see MATHEWS, 


Select Mediaeval Documents. Bluntschli reprints (7heory of the State, p. 40 n.) the 
sentence from the Sachsenspiegel mentioned above. 
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‘Thou couldest have no power at all against me except it were 
given thee from above.’’’* It is not too much to say that 
medieval political theory is one branch of the all-embracing 
theology of the times. Not merely within the circle of imperial 
ideas, but generally, ‘‘the state was held to be an organization 
willed and created by God.”"* Thus Thomas Aquinas, although 
he does not greatly appeal to Scripture, regards the political state 
not as did Augustine as a consequence of the fall, but as a 
necessary part of the world’s life. Law in his estimation was an 
outflowing of the divine nature. 

But the attempt to discover a divine and scriptural basis for 
the state has been by no means limited to the Middle Ages. 
There have always been Savonarolas who would make Christ king 
in their cities, and Cromwells who would establish a kingdom of 
saints. Throughout the fierce struggles that gave birth to mod- 
ern Europe and erected in America the United States, armies 
have repeatedly alternated drill with prayer and fighting with 
catechizing. One has but to recall such careers as those of 
Calvin and Zwingli, William of Orange and Winthrop; such 
extravagances as those at Miinster; such reigns as that of James 
II. of England; such hereditary hatreds as that between the 
north and south of Ireland; such legislation as that of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, to feel at once that politics have always been pro- 
foundly affected by theologies. 

But after all, few if any of the theologico-political thinkers 
of the past have troubled to separate the teaching of Jesus 
from the general teaching of both Old and New Testaments. 
It may very well be that in this failure to distinguish, not only 
between the history of the Jews and the teachings of Christianity, 
but also between the teaching of Jesus and that of the apostles, 
men have lost some of the distinction that appears between the 
aims of Jesus and those of the apostles, as well as between his 
ideal and their more or less incomplete attempts at realizing 
such an ideal. 


*Holy Roman Empire, p. 113. Dante (De Monarchia) is probably the best 
erpresentative of this medizval political theology from the side of the empire. 
2 BLUNTSCHLI, p. 57. 
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II. 


Jesus nowhere gives systematic teaching in regard to politics. 
His attitude towards the state and political relations is to be 
seen, if at all, (1) in his own life, (2) in specific statement, (3) 
in general comparisons and implications. 

1. As regards his own life, it is very evident that he obeyed 
the local and imperial governments under which he lived, and 
that he distinctly refused to be made a governor or a king, or in 
any way to be involved in political revolution.’ While it is, of 
course, in the main true that this attitude of conformity was due 
to the conditions which governed his work as a religious teacher, 
it is none the less probable that in it there was a recognition of 
the necessity and the rightful claims of the state. 

2. The principles which he enunciates are very general and 
scattered. Nowhere have we anything like the fullness and the 
explicitness that mark his teachings in regard to marriage and 
divorce. The most celebrated text? ‘Render unto Czsar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God's,” 
is rather an avoidance of specific teaching than an enunciation 
ofa principle. The position in which Jesus found himself pre- 
cluded any unequivocal answer.3 That was why his opponents 
asked the question. His answer, therefore, was one that might 
be interpreted either favorably or unfavorably according to the 
conception his opponents held as to whether or not Cesar really 
owned the coins. Once grant (as the account would lead us to 
suppose they did grant) that ‘‘the image and superscription”’ on 
the coin implied the sovereignty of Czsar, and the reply of Jesus 
would of necessity pronounce the payment of taxes legitimate.‘ 
Deny that implication and his reply says nothing of the law. It 
is, therefore, obvious that any wide application of this text to 

*John 6:15; 18:36; Acts 1:5 sg. 


* Matthew 22: 18-22. 

3 The taxes were a constant cause of revolt. See JosEPHUS, Antiquities of the Jews, 
18:1: 1-6; 20:5:2; Acts 5:37. 

4 That the effigy was regarded by the Jews as implying sovereignty is clear from 
the fact in the revolt against Hadrian they restamped the Roman coins. See MADDEN, 
Coins of the Jews, 176, 203, and RENAN, Life of Jesus (Am. ed., 1805), 337 #. 
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the exigencies of politics must first of all presuppose the sov- 
ereign rights of the ruler. Besides, it is clear that in the mind 
of Jesus the emphasis was upon the thought of rendering to God 
the things that were His. The entire reply wasa rebuke to their 
insidious quibbling. 

If, however, Jesus be credited with something more than an 
ad hominem argument, it is possible to go a step farther and dis- 
cover in these words something like a genuine political principle. 
The Jews by using the coins—for we waive as trifling the ques- 
tion as to whether such coins were actually in existence—in so 
far were served by the Roman government. They, therefore, 
owed it some service in return. This service was the payment 
of taxes. But it will not do to press this, and it is much safer 
to say that in these words Jesus lays down no principle as to the 
righteousness or umighteousness of any form of government 
than to plead them either as an excuse for submission to tyranny 
or as an incentive to a struggle for independence. 

Hardly more direct is their application to the relations of 
church and state. Dispite the use made of them to lay “the 
foundation of spiritual as distinct from temporal power, thus 
making firm the base of true liberalism and true civilization,” ' 
it is self-evident that Jesus was not arguing in regard to a state 
church or any kindred subject, but was calling his questioners 
back to a sense of their duties to God. In the light of what has 
been said it seems by no means clear that Jesus would exclude 
obedience to law from the duties of a religious man. 

In Matthew 17:27 we have another instance in which he 
apparently submitted to the demands of the tax collector and even 
justified it by the aid ofamiracle. But even if one were toreject the 
miraculous element here contained as inharmonious with the 
other miraculous elements of the New Testament, it would by no 
means follow that even in this text we have data for political 
teaching. The tax which he so paid was not a political tax, but 
a religious levy for the support of the temple at Jerusalem.? It 

* RENAN, Life of Jesus (Am. ed., 1895), 338. 


? EDERSHEIM, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, I1., 111-113. See also Exodus 
30:11 sg.; Neh. 10:32 sg. The Mishna has a separate treatise on the subject. 
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is true that Jesus still submitted to an existing authority, albeit 
ecclesiastical rather than political, but even here according to 
the narrative, not altogether without certain limitations. At any 
rate, the illustration would far better serve as an argument for 
tithes than for taxes. But the whole incident reads quite as 
much as anything else like a rebuke for the over-zealous haste 
with which Peter promised to pay the temple tax. It is a most 
astonishing exegesis that finds in it an argument for freeing 
the clergy from taxation! 

More distinct is the answer given by Jesus to the well meant 
boast of Pilate* that he had the power of punishing or acquitting: 
“Thou wouldst have no authority against me, except it were 
given thee from above.” At the first glance it would appear as 
if these words are to be taken according to their historical inter- 
pretation, and so to commit Jesus to the theory of the divine right 
of kings, not to mention the whole mass of pusillanimity and 
casuistry known as the doctrine of Passive Obedience. But it 
seems somewhat strange to think of Jesus at this supreme hour 
setting forth a political theory. It is much more natural to 


regard these words as a part of his philosophy of providence.* 
They do indeed justify Pilate as a judge, and express submission 
to a government as to any fact of society, but they by no means 
make the right of kings any more divine than a myriad other 
rights. The song of Browning, 


“God's in His heaven, 
All's right with the world,”’ 


would come far nearer expressing the attitude of Jesus than the 
sermons of Bishop Berkeley. 

3. Nor when we pass from the search for definite statements 
to a consideration of the implications and the comparisons of the 
teachings of Jesus do we gain any more definite results. He fre- 
quently uses certain phases of royal life to illustrate his teachings : 
the kingdom of God in some respects he said was like a would- 
be king who had rebellious subjects ;? or a king who gave a mar- 
riage supper to his son, only to find himself insulted ;* or a king 


*John 19:11. 3 Luke 19:11 sg. 
*Compare Matthew 6: 25-34. 4Matthew 22:2. 
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who was more merciful than one of his subjects;* while the 
misfortunes that come upon a kingdom torn by civil war, fur- 
nished him arguments for proving his own innocence of complic- 
ity with Satan.» These comparisons, coupled with the absence 
of any serious criticism of royalty, make it safe to say, that 
while we are lacking in definite political teaching emanating from 
Jesus, we cannot maintain to the contrary, that he regarded gov- 
ernment as anevil. But his kingdom was indeed not of this 
world,‘ and these comparisons yield no data for generalization. 

In the light of these facts it is certainly a strange use of lan- 
guage to speak of the words of Jesus as those of a teacher of 
politics, and the Sermon on the Mount as a political document.‘ 
It is true that the teachings there contained, if once carried out, 
will, as Augustine protested, produce good men and therefore in 
so far, good citizens. And it is by no means difficult so to use 
language as to make Jesus one of the long line of victims upon 
the altar of political reform. Was not the treasurer of his little 
society of a dozen mena type of the “ boodler” who, having made 
what he could from the proposed kingdom, sold out its king? 
And did not Jesus himself perish as a revolutionist—a king of the 
Jews? But, after all, such a view is a tribute to its propounder’s 
homiletical ingenuity rather than to his understanding of the real 
life and significance of Jesus. If he were indeed essentially a 
political reformer or idealist, is it not an astonishing thing that 
he should have left no more teachings in regard to the state than 
these scattered, and on the whole, obscure texts? Even the 
apostles gave more political teaching than he. 

*Matthew 18:23 sg. 

2 Mark 3:24; Matthew 12:25 sg. 

3For no one except a fanatic would see in the somewhat cutting reference to the 
luxury of courts (Matt. 11:8; Luke 7:25) anything opposed to monarchy as such: 
Nor do the references to trials before kings and judges (Matt. 10:18) imply any 
opposition to the institutions they represent. 

4John 18: 36: 

5So, if we can understand his position, HERRON, 7he Christian Society, p, 51. “It 
[The Sermon on the Mount] is in no sense a sermon, least of all a discourse on indi- 


vidual piety, but a political document, given on a political occasion, as truly as the 
Great Charter or the Declaration of Independence.” But it is possible that the author 
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Ill. 


Was Jesus then an anarchist ? 

The question is absurd if one means by anarchy the philoso- 
phy of dynamite and terror. But this, of course, is only a 
caricature of a far more tenable political philosophy. Proud- 
hon’s “anarchic government” was to be no more full of violence 
than the ‘‘natural” state of Rousseau. The name has unfortu- 
nate associations, but, at least as the name of a philosophy, may 
stand for an ideal condition, which is to be the expression of law. 
But this law is no longer as with Thomas Aquinas the outflow of 
the divine nature, but is rather the expression of a human 
nature that is instinctively to do that which is good not only in 
the eyes of its possessor, but also in those of his neighbors. 

‘Anarchy is not inconsistent with association, but only with 
enforced association. It means simply a state of society in which 
no one is bound or obliged to do anything (whether to associate 
with others or anything else); it is not opposed to order, but 
only to enforced order; nor to rule, but only to obligatory rule. 


In other words it is synonymous with liberty. Under such a 
system, individuals would simply be left free to do as they chose ; 
compulsion would disappear; the only bonds in society would 


be moral bonds. 

There could be no inherent objection to calling Jesus this 
sort of anarchist if his teachings were sufficiently distinct to 
justify the use of any political term. It might, indeed, by its 
sensational connections attract new attention to his words. It 
would not be the first time novelty has done yeoman service as 


does not expect these words to be taken literally, but rather as impassioned rhetoric to 
express the fact that the teachings of Jesus have a bearing upon social questions. It 
is to be regretted that so earnest an effort as is made in this and other works of Pro- 
fessor Herron should be disfigured by a disregard of the necessity of sober statement. 

*SALTER, Anarchy or Government, p.7. Two other opinions may be requoted 
from this little work : “In heaven nothing like what we call government on earth can 
exist.”"— CHANNING, Works, p. 361. “ Strict anarchy may be the highest conceivable 
grade of perfection of social existence; but, if all men spontaneously did justice and 
loved mercy, it is plain that all swords might advantageously be turned into plough- 
shares, and that the occupation of judges and police would be gone.”— HuXLEy, 
Essays, I. 39. 
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truth. And it must be admitted that at first glance there is 
something of similarity between Jesus’ conception of his new 
social order and this benign and harmless political metaphysics, 
which, like a sheep in wolf's clothing, is doing its best by mas- 
querading under an ill-omened name to startle the world into 
believing it of practical importance. But unless our conception 
of the teaching of Jesus is altogether incorrect, not only would 
it be ill-advised to use the term anarchy in speaking of his 
teaching, but it would commit him to notions of government 
and society, which, if we may judge from his words, were utterly 
absent from his thought. For instance, much of the plausibility 
of this irenic anarchy depends upon the conception of the state 
as a mere coercive regulator of individuals who need an umpire 
to decide and enforce the extent to which each must yield to 
the other in the interest of social peace. Once conceive of the 
state as something more than this agent of coercion, and the 
most captivating argument of the anarchist weakens before some 
utopia of the socialist pure and simple. Now the words of 
Jesus should not be forced to train with those of either school. 
His thought is not political He stands no more com- 
mitted to an idea of government as a keeper of the peace than 
to the idea of government as a sort of executive committee of a 
democracy. We may say that in certain particulars his teaching 
would agree with-either conception. But the point of its agree- 
ment is not within the sphere of speculative or practical politics, 
but within that of individual duties and social regeneration. 
One can no more call him an anarchist because he gives no 
political teaching than he can call him a surgeon because he 
never speaks of medicines. 

And, indeed, his silence in itself is opposed to all anti-gov- 
ernmental opinions. For it is not of the same sort as his silence 
with regard to social infamies. In such cases as slavery and 
prostitution, his silence was possible because in his general teach- 
ings are contained forces which would inevitably bring about 
their destruction. But, in the case of government, it is by no 
means true that the fundamental principles of his ideal social 
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order are destructive. If we once more look at the matter his- 
torically, it becomes evident that in the interpretation of his own 
age his silence was not regarded as anarchistic; and in later 
times it has been true that while some peoples who have come 
under his direct influence have developed democracies, in no 
case of importance, at least, is it true that they have been hos- 
tile to governments as such. The Puritan was no less a cham- 
pion of strong government than the Cavalier. The contrary 
interpretation which was placed upon his teachings by some 
Christians of different centuries was clearly sporadic and due to 
a misapprehension of the kingdom of God. That the Chris- 
tians of the early centuries regarded their faith as inimical to 
the Roman empire may be true, but even in this case, in a sin- 
gularly materialistic fashion, they expected that in the place of 
that empire which was persecuting them, or which was going down 
before the barbarians because of its vice, there would come, not 
anarchy, but another kingdom which would be genuinely monar- 
chical—the everlasting kingdom of their Christ. In other words, 
the very misconception of the Christians of the third and fourth 
centuries of the teachings of Jesus in regard to the kingdom is an 
evidence that they did not regard these teachings as anarchistic. 

And, indeed, the whole philosophy of Christ in regard to 
man, both real and ideal, points to the same conclusion. The 
union which he holds up is not that of an aggregation, but is 
organic. The kingdom of God is the union of brothers over 
whom God himself is to reign. Mankind is not composed of 
insulated individuals, but of social beings, who seek not a con- 
venient association for exchange and other economic purposes, 
but an absorbing and organic union with one another as mem- 
bers of a family. If Jesus bids his disciples not to be called 
rabbi,’ it is not only that he may teach them lessons of humility, 
but also because he himself is their Master. Indeed, within the 
little group of his immediate followers there is a hint of there 
having been some organization.* To imagine that Jesus was so 


* Matt. 23:8. 
2 This may be conjectured from the arrangement of the names in the lists of the 
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visionary as to imagine that the unregulated promptings of a 
community are sufficient to insure order, is to forget his feeding 
of the five thousand,’ his regard for the conventionalities of 
ceremonial purifications ;? his unwillingness to interfere with the 
the work of John; his systematic evangelization of Palestine ; + 
the repeated counsel and instruction which he showered upon his 
followers. These facts, it is true, do not point towards a theory of 
the state, but they certainly suggest a mind that was eminently 
ordered and respectful of formal rather than instinctive order. 


IV. 


Was then Jesus a socialist,a monarchist, a democrat? Again 
must it be said he was neither. He stands committed to no 
political teaching. In this particular he is unique among 
the great teachers who have affected the West. Others, like 
Plato and Mahomet, have yielded to the temptation of system- 
atic thought or circumstances and have weighted their philoso- 
phy and their religion with political teachings that were either so 
ideal as to be impracticable or so practicable as to be soon out- 
grown. Jesus felt the force of the same temptation. It was 
not through apathy that he refused to enter the sphere of polit- 
ical thought. The people demanded it, the professional teachers 
expected it, the Romans in name punished him for it. But 
with that concentration and foresight that continually grows 
upon the student of his life, he held himself sternly to the duties 
of a preacher of religion and morals. It was enough when he 
had shown the fatherly monarchy of God, and the fraternal 
obedience of men. As in the case of the family, the details 
through which this conception of society should be approximated 
would be determined by the spirit of brotherliness and the exi- 
gencies of circumstance and time. 
apostles (Matt. 10: 2-4; Mark 3: 16-19; Luke 6: 14-16). In all accounts the same 


names (so far as they can be identified) occur in the same group of four, and the first 
of each of these groups is always Peter, Philip, James. 
* Mark 6: 14. * Mark 1: 44. 3John 4: I-3. 
4 Mark 1: 35-37. Compare his sending out of his disciples for the same purpose. 
5 Matt. 4:8. 
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If men desire the sanction of Jesus for any form of govern- 
ment, they must appeal not to specific sayings, but to this spirit 
which is the basis of the ideal order. The test of a theory or 
a fact of government must not be Does Jesus teach it? but Does 
it make for that fraternity that is his ideal for society? Such 
a tendency is conceivably the result of almost any form of pollit- 
ical organization. Jesus himself most naturally used the monar- 
chical vocabulary of his people just as Plato used that of the 
Athenian aristocratic democracy. But he thereby stands not at 
all committed to monarchy as the ultimate form of government. 
Yet for that reason the democrat and the socialist cannot claim 
his exclusive authority. For it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that Jesus was not a political thinker, and that he has left no 
divinely sanctioned form for political association, A govern- 
ment is Christian, not because it is of this or that form, but 
because it is attempting to realize the principles of frater- 
nity and love that underlie the entire social teachings of Jesus. 
If it be objected that no such government can exist, that force 
and not love is still the essential element of the state, the only 
rational reply is one of doubt that is itself hope. For it may 
well be doubted whether the teachings of Jesus are not more 
operative in politics than men think; and it may well be hoped 
that so long as this possibility lasts, that, as the conceptions of 
man and society and the family have more and more come under 
the sway of the thought of Jesus, so too politics are approach- 
ing, be it never so slowly, that justice and altruism which are to 
be the world’s when once its kingdoms have become the king- 
dom of the Lord and his Christ. 

And one dares to write thus in the face of Armenia and 
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SOCIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. V. 


In our efforts to fix the true position of sociology we have 
now considered its relations to cosmology, biology, and anthro- 
pology. It remains to consider its relations to psychology. The 
founder of sociology placed it next above biology in the scale of 
diminishing generality and increasing complexity, and maintained 
that it had that science as its natural basis and as the substratum 
into which its roots penetrated. Herbert Spencer, although he 
treated psychology as a distinct science and placed it between 
biology and sociology in his system of Synthetic Philosophy, 
made no attempt to affiliate sociology upon psychology, while on 
the contrary he did exert himself to demonstrate that it has 
exceedingly close natural affinities with biology, as was shown in 
the third paper. At the close of that paper the fact came clearly 
forth that almost the only legitimate comparisons between society 
and a living organism were those in which the nervous system 
was taken as the term of comparison. In other words, it was 
clear even then that the class of attributes in the individual animal 
with which those of society could best be compared were its 
psychic attributes. If we are to have a science of psychology 
distinct from biology these attributes belong to that science, and 
hence it is really psychology and not biology upon which 
sociology directly rests. I hope to show the importance of this 
truth both from the purely logical and also from the wholly 
practical side. 

Psychology, as the science of mind, embraces the entire field 
of psychic phenomena. This field is not restricted to the purely 
intellectual operations which have formed the exclusive subject 
of philosophy until a quite recent date, nor even to the more 
enlarged field of the senses and the intellect embraced in more 


modern works; it reaches out and gathers to its fold that other 
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not merely neglected but generally despised field variously cailed 
the passions, the affections, and the emotions. In short every- 
thing which is not clearly a vital attribute—is not exclusively 
concerned in furthering the functions of life—must belong to 
mind and form a part of psychology. The subdivision of mind 
which I prefer is that into sense and intellect, using the word 
sense as synonymous with feeling in general. But as most forms 
of intellection may be regarded as modes of thinking, it is some- 
times clearer to draw the antithesis between feeling and thought. 
But as adjective forms are convenient and as all feelings are in 
the philosophical sense affections, it often strengthens the con- 
ception to refer to the feelings in this general sense as constitu 
ting the affective side of mind, or the affective faculties. 
Similarly, as all intellectual processes grow out of the primary 
process of perception, it is sometimes convenient to designate 
these as constituting the perceptive side of mind. From still 
another point of view the science of psychology may be divided 
into subjective and objective. Affective phenomena relate exclu- 
sively to the subject and yield no notion of the object, while 
perceptive phenomena have for their primary function to acquaint 
the subject with the qualities of the object. We thus have the 
two great fields of subjective and objective psychology. 

But it matters not what terms we use, the distinction is always 
the same and should be rigidly adhered to. It is much confused 
in modern discussions, and the word “mind,” which formerly 
always meant the operations of the intellect only, has come in 
recent times to be used in the sense of feeling only, the think- 
ing process itself being described as a form of feeling. There 
is a sense in which this cannot be denied, for without feeling 
there could be no consciousness; still the subjective process, 
feeling, can be distinguished from the objective product, knowl- 
edge, and the two fields kept apart. 

Mind is of biological origin. Feeling was first developed 
under the operation of the law of survival for the protection of 
plastic organisms, taking the positive form of pleasure to induce 
them to seek nourishment and reproduce their kind, and the 
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negative form of pain to induce them to escape enemies and 
other dangers. These were sufficient for all the lower forms of 
life and constitute almost the only form of psychic manifestation 
below the human stage. With man, however, and, in an 
embryonic form, in some of the higher animals, a new element 
was introduced, first exclusively as an aid to the will, which is the 
active expression of the affective powers. This was the per- 
ceptive element, by means of which the ends of being were 
rendered more secure, and the creatures in which it was most 
highly developed became the winners in the race. Man proved 
to be the specially favored of all the earth’s inhabitants in this 
most important respect, and was thus enabled to become not 
only master of all other life but of the physical forces of 
nature as well. 

Although, as was shown in the last paper, the intellect, as 
the result of superior brain-development, is the one leading 
attribute that distinguishes the human race from all other races 
and constitutes man, still, it was not developed at the expense of, 
or as a substitute for, his affective faculties, but pari passu with 
them and as an aidto them. It is therefore clear that it is these 
affective attributes that hold the first place and constitute that to 
which all others are subservient. Intellect is not an end in itself. 
It is only a means to the end. The end itself is the good. If 
life be considered desirable the preservation and continuation of 
life must be looked upon as a good. But closer analysis shows 
that even this may, from a certain point of view, be regarded as 
a means. The good itself is distinct from it. We are thus met 
by the necessity of making a broad distinction which is of the 
utmost importance to sociology. The biological must be clearly 
marked off from the psychological standpoint. The former is 
that of function, the latter that of feeling. It is convenient and 
almost necessary in order to gain a correct conception of these 
relations, to personify Nature, as it were, and bring her into 
strong contrast with the sentient creature. Thus viewed, each 
may be conceived to have its own special end. The end of 
Nature is function, ¢. ¢., life It is biological. The end of the 
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creature is feeling, 7. ¢.,it is psychic. From the standpoint of 
Nature, feeling is a means to function. From the standpoint of 
the organism, functfon is a means to feeling. Pleasure and pain 
came into existence in order that a certain class of beings might 
live, but those beings, having been given existence, now live in 
order to enjoy. This enjoyment of life, which we may say was 
not contemplated by Nature, or to use Weismann’s expression, 
was ‘unintended,’ and which forms no necessary part of the 
general scheme of Nature, becomes, once it has been introduced, 
the sole end of the beings capable of it. As Nature cares nothing 
for their enjoyments and is indifferent to their sufferings so they 
in turn care nothing for her great scheme of evolution, and 
would not make the smallest personal sacrifice to further it. Yet, 
from the very manner in which this new element came into the 
world, this single pursuit of their own good proves to be that 
which could alone secure the success of Nature’s scheme. 
Pleasure means life and pain means death. This new element is 
nothing more nor less than the moral element. No such element 
exists in Nature outside of this class of beings. Nature is 
wholly uamoral. The moral world is a comparatively restricted 
one. It is confined exclusively to animal life, including of course 
human life. Yet it is not to be despised. To Nature at large it 
is nothing. To the sentient world it is everything. Man 
belongs to that world and it is everything to him. Only it is 
needful that he should recognize that it is no part of the scheme 
of Nature except accidentally, or at most incidentally. The 
realization of this truth is calculated to teach him that modesty 
which is essential even to his own welfare. The prevalent view 
that ethics is a vast system coextensive with the universe belongs 
to that class of vainglorious conceptions that make up the 
anthropocentric philosophy of the prescientific period and of the 
uninformed generally, and tends, like all crude and vaunting 
ideas, to render men arrogant and intolerant. But having said 
thus much it is necessary to recognize also that sociology has 
no other course left than to proceed upon the assumption that the 
good is everything. 
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Now the good, at bottom, is nothing else than agreeable sen- 
sation as it was developed for the preservation of life. Those 
who are in the habit of regarding this as trifling or unworthy do 
not consider, usually do not know, that this was the only way by 
which the scheme of Nature could be carried out. Without it not 
only could man never have come into existence, but there could 
have been nothing in existence higher than the vegetable. This 
agreeable sensation which early takes the form of pleasure posses- 
ses every conceivable degree, not merely of intensity or pitch, but 
also of quality or timbre. It is all in itself good. It is the good. 
All pleasure is not only good but right if it results in no harm. 
But to result in harm is simply to deprive of pleasure, so that the 
proposition is correct in its simple form if we give the right mean- 
ing to words. But in consequence of these degrees in the intensity 
and quality of pleasures everything becomes relative, and moral- 
ity is reduced to choosing among pleasures those which are best. 
Here again the primary principle applies. Best is the superlative 
of good, and the good is pleasure. So the best is the greatest 
pleasure. The ethical end is to secure the maximum absolute 
enjoyment. No one would question these statements if they 
were applied to animals. They are equally true of men, and 
philosophers simply deceive themselves when they deny them 
and seek to bring in some foreign element. What they do is 
wrongly to limit the term pleasure to the coarser, sensual forms 
and deny its applicability to the higher, spiritual forms. But the 
two pass insensibly into each other and no line can be drawn 
that will completely separate them. They are all good in them- 
selves and some oniy seem bad relatively to others. The least 
refined pleasures are in fact the most essential. They are most 
closely connected with function. They were the first developed 
and served, as they will always serve, their purpose in carrying out 
the scheme of Nature—the preservation, increase, and continua- 
tion of life. If possible, therefore, they have an even higher 
sanction than the more refined pleasures, which do not serve to 
the same extent, if at all, the disinterested ends of Nature, and 
exist far more for their own sake, egoistically. This shows 
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clearly that the problem of ethics is to secure the greatest pleas- 
ure. It is discovered that the higher, spiritual pleasures are the 
most enduring. Although they may lack something of the inten- 
sity of the other class they much more than counterbalance this 
loss by their superior permanence. They thus possess greater 
volume. It is clear that in securing them the gain is in the direc- 
tion of more pleasure. This is really the only meaning that the 
word “gain’’ can have. The relative worthiness of pleasures is 
therefore ultimately based on the quantity of pleasure yielded. 
It is this and nothing else that is meant when virtue is enjoined 
and vice condemned. 

In any attempt to draw up a scale of pleasures in their ascend- 
ing order the localized sexual feeling would probably be put at 
the bottom as the most purely physical and least spiritual, but it 
should be observed that it is the most essential of all, having to 
do with the preservation not merely of the individual but of the 
race. Next in order would come the pleasure yielded by the 
organs of incretion and nutrition (tongue, palate, stomach, etc.). 
These are also second in importance and serve to preserve the 
life of the individual. The third place would be taken by the 
pleasures of hearing and sight upon which the fine arts rest. 
Although they probably yield to enlightened races more satisfac- 
tion than the ones already named, no one will claim that they 
possess any such importance from the broader standpoint of 
function and life. The pleasures of the emotions might be given 
the fourth place. They are both refined and enduring, and make 
up the greater part of all that the majority of mankind value in 
the world. Yet except in so far as they are so intimately linked 
with the sexual instinct as to be virtually a part of it, as maternal 
and conjugal affection, they seem to exist chiefly for their own 
sake, neither preserving, perpetuating, nor enhancing life. This 
class of pleasures passes gradually up, as the result of increasing 
sympathy, from those of mere friendship and mutual attachment, 
through love of the helpless, to the purest altruism, which may 
be set down as a fifth class of pleasures. 

The pleasure of “doing good” is among the most delicious of 
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which the human faculties are capable, and becomes the perma- 
nent stimulus to thousands of worthy lives. It is usually looked 
upon as the highest of all motives, and by some as the ultimate 
goal toward which all action should aspire. It should first be 
observed that the very act of doing good presupposes evil, i. ¢., 
pain. Doing good is necessarily either increasing pleasure or 
diminishing pain. Now if all devoted themselves to doing good 
it is maintained that the sufferings of the world would be chiefly 
abolished. Admitting that there are some evils that no human 
efforts could remove, and supposing that by united altruism all 
removable evils were done away, there would be nothing left for 
altruists to do. By their own acts they would have deprived 
themselves of a calling. They must be miserable, since the only 
enjoyment they deemed worthy of experiencing would be no 
longer possible, and this suffering from ennui would be among 
those which lie beyond human power to alleviate. An altruistic 
act would then alone consist in inflicting pain on one’s self for 
the sole purpose of affording others an opportunity to derive 
pleasure from the act of relieving it. I do not put the matter in 
this light for the purpose of discouraging altruism, but simply to 
show how short-sighted most ethical reasoning is. In the second 
place it is to be noted that, however pure and exalted this class of 
pleasure may be, it is one that is somewhat difficult to obtain. Life 
for the average person is more or less of a humdrum routine, and 
opportunities for noble acts are rare. Any attempt to go beyond 
the normal course of uniform politeness, kindness, uprightness, 
and honesty, becomes dramatic or quixotic, and is readily 
detected as a sham. Only in hospital and asylum work is there 
room to devote a life to ministration, and even there it is found 
that scientific nursing is better than the mere display of sympathy 
and zeal. 

For my own part I never have regarded the altruistic as the 
highest and purest of human motives. I place above them in 
this scale the pleasures of the éntellect, and would make this the 
sixth and last class. The brain is not merely the organ of know- 
ing. It is an emotional center also, and the feelings to which 
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its exercise give rise are the most important from the standpoint 
of feeling of all that we have considered. On the other hand 
they are the farthest removed from the domain of function. To 
the race they contribute nothing. Nature never intended that 
they should exist, for they are of no use to her. Their service 
is a personal one to the possessor of this faculty, and not to the 
world. I shall soon show their bearing upon our science of 
sociology. For the present I am considering them from the 
standpoint not only of psychology but of subjective psychology, 
as I have defined it. The pleasures of the intellect, if they do not 
do good in the altruistic sense, at least do no harm. They 
are the farthest removed from the sensual or physical of all 
pleasures. They are rarely intense, but they are the most last- 
ing of all pleasures. They are purely spiritual, and least capa- 
ble of abuse. They possess a certain dignity and nobility beyond 
all others. Finally, they are not difficult to secure, and nearly 
or quite every person may partake freely of them during the 
greater part of life. They are numerous, but the principal ones 
belong to two groups. These groups may be respectively denom- 
inated the acquisitive and the constructive, or the recepiive and the 
reproductive. “Reason,” says Schopenhauer, “is female in its 
nature; it can only bring forth after it has conceived.”* The 
earlier portion of every one’s life is devoted to acquiring —I will 
not say knowledge, would that it were! It is devoted to laying 
in the store from which it is to draw during the later parts. In 
a properly organized mind and under a just system of education 
this acquirement zs chiefly knowledge, either of things or of 
actions. It is either learning what or learning how. Now, as 
each individual must begin at the beginning and learn everything 
for himself, the education of each new generation would be a 
matter for utter despair if there were no extenuating circum- 
stances. The human mind would no more nourish itself from 
considerations of cold calculation than would the body of either 
man or animals without an immediate personal motive constantly 


*Die Vernunft ist weiblicher Natur: sie kann nur geben, nachdem sie empfangen 
hat. Schopenhauer. Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, Vol. 1., Leipzig, 1859, p. 59 
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impelling it in that direction. Not only the past intellectual 
success but the future hope of mankind lie in the fact that the 
mind is endowed with an appetite. The satisfaction of this mental 
appetite is, with the single exception next to be noted, the high- 
est, most enduring, and most profitable of all human enjoyments, 
It is a solace which all may find, a luxury which never surfeits 
or reacts unfavorably, a passion whose unlimited indulgence is 
always safe. For all these reasons the volume of enjoyment thus 
derived is greater than that derived from any of the sources hitherto 
considered. 

But there is one still higher pleasure, the most exalted of 
all. This is the discovery of truth. Sweet as may be this receptive 
process,—the act of intellectual conception—-, the productive 
or reproductive process—the act of intellectual parturition — is 
yet sweeter. The raw materials that have been received into the 
mind through all the senses, the results of experience and edu- 
cation, undergo a process of gestation, as it were, and are devel- 
oped into new shapes. To drop the figure, the innumerable 
items of acquired knowledge are brought into relations with one 
another, compared, combined, and organized into conceptions of 
varying degrees of generality. Truth is the recognition of 
identity under varying aspects. The mind devotes itself to the 
discovery of truth amidst all the manifold elements of its stored 
materials. This is the highest form of thinking. The identities 
are usually between the higher psychic units. The primary psy- 
chic unit is simple perception, but it is not until a multitude of 
registered perceptions have been organized into units of higher 
degrees that the process of identification begins. The higher the 
degree of the units the greater their resemblance to one 
another, and very complex psychic units are perceived to be all 
closely related. All knowing is a perception of relations, and 
this highest form of knowing is the perception of the relations 
that subsist among the largest psychic aggregates. This may 
take the form of generalization and be a classification of such 
aggregates. The truth then discovered is the position of the 
various conceptions in the hierarchy. But these conceptions are 
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not merely subjective. They are built of materials from the 
outside world and they represent conditions existing in that 
world. Only in so far as they do this are they truths. But not 
to dwell on the psychology of the subject, what here concerns 
us is the fact that every such act of the mind is attended with 
an intense satisfaction. It seems almost a mockery to call it a 


pleasure, so far above all those experiences commonly called 
pleasures does it rise, but it certainly belongs to the same great 
psychic group as all other pleasures, and our language lacks the 


appropriate term to characterize it. 

The power to discover truth exists in all minds, but in most, 
it must be confessed, it is very feeble, while comparatively few 
ever attempt to exercise it. This is, therefore, in the present 
condition of our race, a limited source of gratification, but it is 
capable of indefinite extension, and makes up in its sterling 
worth what it lacks in range and universality. Without it there 
would be no science, for science rests upon the discovery of 
truth and not merely upon the accumulation of facts. The real 
moral progress of the world is due to science, and therefore this 
motive may be regarded as the most altruistic of all. 

It thus appears that as a rule those desires whose satisfaction 
is most important from the standpoint of nature or function are 
least important from the standpoint of the individual or feeling. 
That is to say, the more essential they are to life the less pleas- 
ure they yield, and vice versa. The first of these qualities may 
be called necessity, the second utility, and, thus defined, the neces- 
sity of a desire stands in an inverse ratio to its utility. 

The several classes of human pleasures, therefore, as treated 
above, arranged in the descending order of their necessity and 
ascending order of their utility, will stand as follows: 1. Repro- 
ductive. 2. Nutritive. 3. Aésthetic. 4. Emotional. 5. Moral. 
6. Intellectual. 

I have dwelt thus at length upon the scale of pleasures 
because, as we shall now perceive, they constitute the basis of 
all human activity. It is upon this affective part of mind that 
sociology rests, and not upon its intellectual part. Sociology is 
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a science and as such it deals with a field of phenomena con- 
trolled by certain forces. The social forces are human motives, 
and all motives, in the correct sense of the term have feeling as 
their end. To attain pleasure or avoid pain is the only incentive 
to action. All motives are desires, and the term which expresses 
the aggregate of desires is will. Desire, as I have formerly 
shown,’ is a true natural force. The motor of the social world 
is will. It is what I have called the dynamic agent in society. 
The full import of this truth will be brought out in the seventh 
paper. I have merely worked up to it here to show the direct 
manner in which sociology bears upon psychology. 

Thus far we have confined ourselves exclusively to the affec- 
tive side of the mind, or subjective psychology. It is in this 
region that the motive power of social operations has been 
found to reside. However trivial the affections may seem to 
the metaphysician, they are of primary importance to the sociol- 
ogist. But while they constitute the source of power in social 
events this is their entire function. They constitute the dynamic 
agent and nothing else. To render this power effective a direc- 
tive agent is required. This is furnished by the intellect. It is 
the guide of the feelings. It is useless to speculate as to the 
relative value of these two agencies. Both are absolutely essen- 
tial to so complicated a mechanism as society. The familiar 
comparison of society to an ocean steamer remains the clearest 
that has been proposed. The feelings embodied in will are 
represented by the engines, while the intellect is typified in the 
helm. The former in both cases is clearly the primary constit- 
uent, and yet without the latter it would fail of its purpose. 

It is, however, worthy of remark, that what has been said 
applies only to man and society. Lower in the scale of life we 
practically have the dynamic without the directive agent. 
Unreasoning beings are devoid of a guide. They follow their 
feelings only. They are like a ship without a rudder. The 
substitutes are, first, a close adaptation to their environment, so 
that there are, so to speak, no reefs, shoals, or rocks, upon which 


* Dynamic Sociology, Vol. I1., p. 95 ff. Psychic Factors of Civilisation, pp. 55, 94. 
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they can be wrecked, all not thus adapted having already been 
wrecked; and, second (which is only a particular case of the 
first), instincts, that have been developed through selective 
elimination, and which limit the feelings and will to particular 
grooves in which they may safely act. It is upon this that 
depends all the social advance that animals have made, and the 
study of animal sociology would differ from that of human in 
dealing with instincts and adaptations instead of rational acts. 
So that while all associative phenomena rest on subjective 
psychology, distinctively human association depends upon and 
presupposes a fully developed rational faculty. 

I have called this the perceptive, as distinguished from the 
affective side of mind. This term, though inadequate to express 
the highest processes of the intellect is well adapted to describe 
the incipient stages of rational life. Since the new biology has 
taught us to account for every organ and attribute by the law of 
advantage, the intellect of man has presented the most marked 
obstacle to this mode of interpreting nature. It is admitted 
even by Weismann and Wallace, the leading apostles of the neo- 
Darwinian school, that the highest intellectual faculties cannot 
be thus accounted for. So far as I am aware I am the only one 
who has attempted to show a way out of this difficulty. I cannot 
go far into the question in this paper, and must be content for 
the most part to refer to the place* where I have developed the 
thought. I will merely say that the intellect must be considered 
as the result of ages of slow development, that it began far back 
in the animal series, and that its sole purpose originally was to 
assist the will in attaining the objects of desire. Its primary 
stage I call intuition, passing into intuitive reason and judgment. 
The first form of knowing was a perception of relations, and 
this fully justifies the expression perceptive faculties. Their whole 
purpose was the creature’s advantage, and they formed as legiti- 
mate a subject for natural selection to work upon as any other. 
The particular brain structures requisite to serve as organs of 
direction were immediately affected by the selective process, 


* Psychic Factors of Civilization, Part II. 
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and developed normally under its influence. And thus was built 
up, cell upon cell, the enlarged brain of the highest animals, and 
especially of man, who seems to have been the first to reach the 
point where mental forces completely gained the mastery over 
physical ones, so that the only advantageous qualities worth 
mentioning were those that helped him to foresee, circumvent, 
and outwit the rest of creation. The evolving intellect through- 
out all this long presocial and premoral period was exclusively 
devoted to the egoistic interests of individuals, acquiring sagacity, 
shrewdness, and tact, and exercising cunning, craft, strategy and 
diplomacy in attaining its ends. 

But this cunning was not wholly applied to animate things. 
A large stream of it took the direction of circumventing and 
taming the physical forces of nature. Cunning thus applied was 
called ingenuity and resulted in invention. This proved the most 
advantageous use to which the new agency could be put, and led 
to the development of the arts. Man may have been gregarious 
before there were any arts, but he can scarcely be said to have 
been social. Society, in its modern acceptation, must have 
originated simultaneously with the earliest form of art. We can 
scarcely conceive of art without society or society without art. 
The development of society has been the development of art, 
and human civilization has advanced through all the stages of 
culture into which ethnologists subdivide it as the result of suc- 
cessive advances in the perfection of the arts. 

We are not now dealing with art but with mind, and our point 
of view makes it clear that the intellect in its primary character- 
istics was thoroughly practical in the sense that those races in 
which it was best developed were the fittest to survive, and this 
is all that the biologic law requires to account for the increase of 
an organ or faculty. It is also apparent that it has never lost 
this quality, and that the law was applicable throughout the 
human period, that it has operated during the historic period as 
fully as in the prehistoric, and that, in a much modified form, it 
may be said to be still in operation even in the most advanced 
races. The intellect is still an advantageous attribute in the 
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biologic sense, and the difficulty before referred to is reduced 
to showing the relation of the advantageous to the non-advan- 
tageous faculties. The latter have been habitually regarded as 
constituting the whole of mind, and hence it became impossible 
to account for the origin of mind on natural principles. It is 
only necessary to affiliate the speculative powers upon the 
egoistic ones. This I have also attempted to do, and I believe 
successfully, on the neo-Lamarckian principle of the transmis- 
sion of chara. cers acquired by individual effort. I thus account 
for both the creative and the speculative genius of man, and the 
intellect in its most fully equipped form no longer presents an 
insoluble problem. These so-called higher faculties are simply 
derivative, and represent a surplus that has accumulated over and 
above what was demanded for the essentials of life. 

The consideration of the intellect as the directive agent, 
highly essential as it was, constitutes nevertheless a sort of 
digression or interruption of the main principle that was under 
discussion. In resuming the thread I will put some of the results 
previously reached into a somewhat different form. It was found 
convenient to personify Nature and ascribe to her an end or 
object. This object was generalized under the term Function. 
The object of the sentient creature was at the same time shown 
to be Feeling. Something was said of the scheme of Nature, or 
evolution, in the organic world. This, on closer inspection, 
proves to be distinct from function or the simple preservation and 
continuation of life. The latter involves growth and multiplica- 
tion, but not change. Evolution, on the contrary, depends 
wholly upon change, and this involves a new principle, viz., 
activity or effort. It is through individual effort that the organism 
is molded to the environment, and this organic modification is 
what constitutes those perfectionments of structure that result in 
progressive development. We may therefore personify Evolu- 
tion also, and ascribe to it an end or object. It is in the interest 
of Evolution that the organism put forth efforts to attain its 
ends. The purely biological formula may therefore be stated as 


follows: 
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The object of Nature is Function. 

The object of the Organism is Feeling. 

The object of Evolution is Effort. 

Rising to the human plane, we have simply to adjust our 
terms to the advanced state of things. For the first proposition 
no change need be made in the formula. In the second propo- 
sition, the organism becomes Man, and the sum of agreeable 
feeling which he seeks may be expressed by the word Happiness. 
In the third element, instead of the world at large, the beneficiary 
of human exertion is Society. The sociological formula will 
therefore stand as follows: 

The object of Nature is Function. 

The object of Man is Happiness. 


The object of Society is Effort. 


LesTER F. Warp. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The Theory of Social Forces. By Simon N. Patton, P.xD. 
Supplement to the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. VII., No. 1, January 1896. 
Philadelphia, pp. 151. 


THis book consists really of two essays of nearly equal length, 
having no apparent relation to each other. Neither of them has any- 
thing more to do with the theory of social forces or with social forces 
themselves than would any treatise relating in a general way to social 
matters. A theory of social forces would be a discussion of the laws 
according to which social phenomena regularly take place as a conse- 
quence of these forces. No such discussion is contained in this 
treatise. 

The first essay, occupying chapters i. to iii. (pp. 7—74), is mainly 
psychological, but embraces some biographical considerations. Chap- 
ter i. professes to be purely biological, and discusses such questions as 
“the relation of economics to biology,” “‘the causes of a progressive 
evolution,” “the obstacles to a progressive evolution,” and “the 
requisites for survival.” These discussions certainly contain nothing 
new, although some of the statements are true and important, as that 
“clear perceptions of the environment and the power of definite adjust- 
ments depend on the mental mechanism,” and that “the single aim 
of progressive animals is to escape from competition.” We will pass 
it over with a protest against such a contradiction as “static progress,”’ 
to say nothing of such tautology as “dynamic progress.” 

Chapter ii., on “Race Psychology,” is a pretentious affair, and 
ought to be reviewed by a trained psychologist. Not professing to be 
one myself, and finding the psychology so peculiar, I had the curiosity 
to bring it to the attention, first of one of the leading brain physiologists, 
and then of one of the foremost experimental psychologists. 

Almost at the outset the author says: “It is assumed that there are 
certain simple elements of thought distinguished by introspection, and 
certain elements of the nervous system dicovered by a physical analysis 
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of the brain; and that by different arrangements of these elements 
the various forms of mental activity are secured.”” He then proceeds 
to a “classification of ideas,” using the term “idea” as practically 
synonymous with sense impression or sensation. He makes two 
classes: “ knowledge-producing ideas” and “action-producing ideas.” 
Instead of an idea being itself a form of knowledge derived from sense 
impressions, he makes it a producer of knowledge. His “action ideas,” 
instead of being, as one would naturally suppose, thoughts that gener- 
ate motor impulses, seem to be nothing but internal sensations or 
emotions. 

He then discourses at some length upon nerve currents, and with- 
out indicating that he has made any experiments of his own or seen 
any described by others, he imagines that he has discovered some new 
and important laws of nervous action. Among these are that “sen- 
sory or ingoing currents” cause “clear ideas,” while “motor or out- 
going currents,” which “ move more rapidly than do the sensory cur- 
rents,’ cause vivid but obscure ideas. These vivid ideas, he says, “are 
motor feelings.’’ ‘They are the pleasures and pains of the organism, 
its desires, its passions and its beliefs.” The “weaker and purer” 
sensory currents furnish “ideas of the environment,” while the “ motor 
feelings” only furnish “ideas of the organism.” What he means 
by motor feelings as distinguished from motor impulses follow- 
ing normally upon the discharges of the sensori-motor centers it is 
difficult to see. Heseemsto think there can be motor without sensory 
phenomena, and to forget that all sensory currents, whether peripheral 
or internal may produce motor effects. As nearly as I can understand 
him his “motor feelings” are simply the general effective sensations 
or emotions, but he does not seem to think that these have to be 
referred to the brain along sensory currents, the same as external 
sense impressions, in order to become conscious or be reflected to the 
organs of motion. It seems like an involved and ambiguous way of 
saying a very simple thing. 

His treatment of “the self-conscious center” with a simple diagram 
is not altogether trite, and his remarks on “the development of the 
sensory feelings,” and the classification of the motor feelings” are 
based on the foregoing “principles.” They seem to have been evolved 
wholly from his personal meditations, and he manifests no acquaintance 
with the general volume of psychological knowledge and thought of 
the time. The only “psychologists” that he vouchsafes to mention 
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are Locke and Hume, whose views he courageously combats, leaving 
such names as Wundt, Lewes, Taine, Bain, Sully, Spencer, James, and 
the rest, in the depth of oblivion. 

Being curious to know what foundation he had for his leading 
statements from which he deduces such far-reaching conclusions rela- 
tive to the nature of the “social forces,’”’ I submitted, as above inti- 
mated, a few questions to a prominent experimental psychologist, who 
kindly permits me to use the answers he gavetothem. The questions 
and answers are as follows: 

1. Have any experiments been made on the relative rates at which 
afferent and efferent nerve currents travel ? 

Ans. Yes, but with inconclusive results. 

2. If so, do they show that efferent (motor) currents travel faster 
than afferent (sensory) currents? 

Ans. No. My own experiments indicate (but do not prove) that 
the motor impulse travels more slowly in the spinal cord. 

3. Would it be a correct or intelligible statement to say that motor 
currents are “stronger” or “more intense”’ than sensory currents? 

Ans. It would not be correct and scarcely intelligible in our pres- 
ent ignorance of the nature of the “current.” 

I also quoted the following passage from page 46 and asked him 
if he would accept it as true or correct: 

“The defects in current psychology are traceable to the fact that 
analytic psychology has not kept pace with the development of physio- 
logic psychology.”” His answer was: “1 should not accept the above. 
Experimental psychology and physiological psychology (in so far as it 
is psychology and not physiology) contribute to and are a part of men- 
tal analysis.” 

From this little piece of history we seem to learn two lessons. One 
is that it does no good to complain that those who cultivate the more 
complex sciences often lack the necessary equipment which an acquaint- 
ance with the more general sciences in which the former have their 
roots would furnish ; for forthwith they abandon the fields with which 
they are familiar and become bewildered and lost in new habttats to 
which they have not become adapted. The other lesson is the old one 
of the cobbler and his last. 

Chapter iii on “ Knowledge and Belief,” being for the most part 
derived from the preceding ones, of course partakes of the character 
that belongs to the general treatment, and we find the term “belief” 
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used in some very peculiar senses and applied to the lower animal 
organisms. Scattered through this chapter, however, are to be found 
indications that the conception of the biological origin of mind, 
including the higher intellectual faculties, and its natural genesis as an 
aid to survival, which is a somewhat recent conception, has gained 
access to the writer’s thought, notwithstanding “the failure of biologic 
sociology.” There is also here developed a somewhat original explana- 
tion of the gradual supplementing of anthropomorphic conceptions by 
rationalistic ones, as the natural consequence of the growing intelligence 
applied to inanimate objects. But this scarcely differs from the neces- 
sary results of a full discussion of the origin and development of the 
inventive faculty, and it falls far short of this in philosophic thorough- 
ness. 

Without much apparent connection with the rest there has also 
been worked into this chapter the germ of what I have called the 
second essay of this work, and I am glad to emerge from the dense 
fog of the first essay into the clear sunlight of the second. 

It occasionally happens that the world finds itself worked up to a 
high point of tension on some great question before it has any name 
for the movement itself. In such cases the one who first launches the 
right word becomes a general benefactor in concentrating attention on 
the living issue and thus preventing the waste that results from scat- 
tered forces and desultory and sporadic thinking. Comte’s “ Altruism,” 
and especially his “Sociology,” are cases in point. Darwin's “ Natural 
Selection,” and Spencer’s “Survival of the Fittest” are further exam- 
ples, while Huxley’s “Neurosis and Psychosis” in psychology, his 
“Homotaxis”’ in geology, and his “ Agnosticism” in philosophy have 
done incalculable service in crystallizing ideas. It is in this class, and 
scarcely below any of these, that I would place the “Pain Economy” 
and “ Pleasure Economy” of Patton as introduced and defined in this 
essay. They embody the professional economist’s view of one of the 
deepest and at the same time just now most pressing of all the prob- 
lems of practical philosophy. This is nothing less than the problem 
of whether “Life is Worth Living.” The biologist seizes the new ter- 
minology as eagerly as Darwin seized Malthus’ “Principle of Popula- 
tion,” for it throws a flood of light upon the whole “Struggle for 
Existence.” The psychologist must see in it the key to the solution 
of many psychic puzzles; the sociologist reads into it both the statics 
and the dynamics of his science, while to the moral philosopher as well 
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as to the historian it underlies both optimism and pessimism and points 
the way to meliorism. 

In the mind of the economist these terms of course naturally sug- 
gested themselves as a consequence of prolonged reflection upon the 
fundamental conception and significance of utility, and in fact they 
embody in a conveniently homogenous and undifferentiated form the 
entire philosophy of utilitarianism. The modern tendency on the 
part of the economist to recognize consumption as an important factor 
in economic discussion is a product of the unconscicus and unnamed 
movement above referred to, which is nothing less than a movement 
that has been slowly progressing for ages for a pain economy towards 
a pleasure economy. 

The first chapter in this essay describes a ‘Social Commonwealth” 
and begins with “the transition from a pain economy to a pleasant 
economy,” which last constitutes the condition to a social common- 
wealth. The old political economy is based upon and only applicable 
to a pain economy. This is a condition in which the pains of life 
exceed its pleasures, in which the chief purpose isto escape pain. The 
principal motive in such a state is fear; the highest aim is to preserve 
life. The author correctly says that this is the condition under which 
animals in the wild state exist, and this is why political economy has 
been found so well adapted to the study of animal life. Man is, in 
a pain economy, to all intents and purposes, an animal, living under 
the biologic law of the survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence. 
There is no thought of “struggling” for anything but self-preservation. 
This absorbs all energy, and there is not time even to balance the gains 
and losses of life in order to see whether the play is worth the candle. 

The whole attention of society is concentrated on the effort to 
escape destruction. All motives to action are negative. The least 
attempt to pursue positive ends is fatal. An army in front of an 
enemy cannot afford to indulge in festivities. Every man must sleep 
on his guns with his eyes open, must watch and pry, and listen, and 
skulk, and feign, and fly, or he is lost. The overthrow of nations and 
the fall of empires have been the result of temporarily abandoning the 
defensive attitude before the world had emerged from a pain economy. 
The pursuit of pleasure is dangerous, and hence the austerity of the 
traditional moral code. The ethics under which we live is a negative 
ethics. The decalogue of nature and history like that of Scripture is: 
“Thou shalt 
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Dr. Patton's “Social Commonwealth” would be a state in which all 
this is reversed—a pleasure economy. In such a state the environ- 
ment is conceived as friendly instead of hostile. The aim of life is to 
secure pleasure, not to avoid pain. The motive to action is hope, not 
fear. But he is not trying to found a utopia. He perceives the 
movement and realizes the transition. He first supposes all external 
dangers removed and then deals at length with the internal dangers. 
He considers the reaction which the single pursuit of pleasure must 
inevitably produce and the possible ways in which this may be gradually 
prevented. Of course a pleasure economy could only exist under a 
high state of intelligence, and in the end it is this that must be 
depended upon to render it safe and successful. 

Among the influences working in this direction he names as the 
two leading ones “‘ economic bonds,” or the rational demands of self- 
interest, and “social bonds,” or the pursuit of ideals that must become 
the common possession of all the members of society. There are 
many indications that the author has been driven to the study of this 
problem by the necessity of finding some substitute for Kidd’s “ Ultra- 
rational Sanction,” although he seems to be, here as everywhere else, 
very much afraid that some one may imagine that he is indebted to 
others for suggestions, and hence leaves the reader to infer the source 
of his ideas, which is not usually difficult. The fact is, in this case, 
that Kidd never rises to the conception of a pleasure economy, and 
his whole notion of social evolution is such as may take place in a pain 
economy. This is well adapted to the dominion of gods and spirits 
whose supposed mysterious power inspires awe and arouses terror, 7. ¢., 
religion. 

In an inchoate pleasure economy the only dangers are those that 
result from excess. These are vice, disease, and race degeneracy. The 
chief object of fear is temptation. Until, in a state of high intelligence 
and culture and of developed moral and esthetic perceptions, self- 
interest and social ideals shall become more potent than the tempta- 
tions to commit excesses the perfect social commonwealth cannot be 
realized. But who shall say that such a stage may not be ultimately 
attainable? In seeking to discuss this problem in the concluding 
chapter on “ Normal Progress,” our author cannot be said to have been 
successful except in avoiding its utopian aspects. Indeed it is a ques- 
tion whether this might not better be left to each reader to work out 
for himself. The principle once distinctly posited, time and events 
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can alone fill out the details. Any attempt to do this in advance is 
certain to become antiquated in a short time and reflect no credit on 
its author. To say that it must be the result of an increased “knowl- 
edge of the environment,” and depends on the “visualization” of 
“indirect methods” is only to repeat what has been said before, and is 
too general to be of any service in the solution of so complex a prob- 
lem. 

It would be inappropriate to a review to point out the golden 
opportunities which our author has lost to broaden and deepen the 
lessons of his suggestive theme. I hope on a future occasion to show 
in what interesting ways the subject may be expanded and connected 
with others that do not seem at first glance to be related to it. I only 
regret that such an expansion and correlation of the leading ideas of 
this essay was not made to take the place of much of the obscure but 
characteristic discussion which is interspersed among the salient doc- 
trines with which they form such a marked contrast. This apparent 
ambition to render a treatise unintelligible to laymen is greatly to be 
deplored, especially in writers who really have amessage. Such uneven- 
ness may be characteristic of genius but it is a form of genius that is 
strongly suggestive of paranoia. Dr. Patton may be mad, but he 
certainly has “lucid intervals.” He had one such when he wrote his 
“Rational Principles of Taxation,” and now, in writing his “ Pain 
Economy and Pleasure Economy” (for this should have been the 
title of his essay) he must have had another or something more —a 


sort of inspiration. 
LESTER F. WarD. 


Ethnology. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. Cambridge Geographical 
Series, pp. xxx.+442. $2.60. Macmillan & Co., 1896. 


ETHNOLOGY, as it is understood by some students, has to do with 
peoples, groups of mankind separated from other groups, linguistically, 
physically or geographically, but has nothing to do with “race.” 
Race is thought to be purely a zodlogical question. Others under- 
stand ethnology to be the study of races of men, varieties in the 
zodlogical sense, and their subdivisions into smaller groups, peoples. 

Mr. Keane adopts the latter view. Hence he very properly dis- 
cusses the “races of man.” But he has introduced other matter which 
even in his own opinion does not properly belong in a work on ethnol- 
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ogy. It is fortunate, however, that he has done so, for the writings 
and works of many men are summarized in a way to make the volume 
convenient for reference. In his treatment the author is somewhat 
dogmatic. His excuse for this is that “‘a work speaking with uncer- 
tain sound would obviously be useless, or at least of little value” 
if intended as a guide “amid the initial entanglements of a con- 
fessedly difficult subject.” Occasionally his views strike one as 
extreme, for instance, when, in speaking of the “length of man’s 
days on earth,” he says: “It becomes obvious that merely to 
account for the highly specialized Hamito-Semitic division a 
much longer period will be needed than is conceded by Professor 
Prestwich to the human family itself.” Professor Prestwich has sug- 
gested 20,000 Or 30,000 years as man’s age. On a question so much 
in debate as that of man’s antiquity, dependent as it is on the date of 
the glacial epoch, moderate and tentative views are to be preferred. 
In general, however, Mr. Keane is moderate and just on debated 
points. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with “ Funda- 
mental Problems,” the second with “The Primary Ethnical Groups.” 
The “Fundamental Problems” are really fundamental to ethnol- 
ogy but are not strictly ethnology. It seems necessary, however, to 
have this matter included to make the subsequent discussion clear. 
After defining terms the author treats of the physical evolution of 
man, including man’s relation to the other animals, remains of man, 
etc. This is evidently a question in physical anthropology. Mental 
evolution is noticed in a few pages. When did mankind first appear 
on the earth? It is an interesting problem and one far from solved. 
It seems fairly well established that man lived in Europe in “ inter- 
glacial times.” Obviously then the question hinges on the date of 
the glacial epoch or epochs. This leads to a discussion of the glacial 
problem. From a study of this problem the author concludes that man 
was living on the earth “not less, probably much more, than half-a- 
million years ago,”—a courageous conclusion in face of present evi- 
dence. 

The palzolithic, neolithic and metal ages are taken up in their 
natural order. The famous relic sites, notably those of England, 
France and America, the kitchen-middens, lake-dwellings, crannoges, 
dolmens, menhirs, cromlechs, traces of peoples long since disappeared 
in name even if still represented by their descendants, are noticed in 
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considerable detail and with many illustrations. But these chapters 
are nota mere collection of facts. The bearing of these relics and ruins 
on the question of man’s antiquity and his early migrations is shown. 
A much debated question—more in debate formerly than now 
perhaps—is that of the “specific” unity of man. Is man a single 
zoélogical species, divided into races, that is, varieties, or is he a genus 
divided into species? From a study of race crossing, from anatomical 
resemblances, from psychic unity and on physiological grounds, the 
author concludes that man is one species, and that his subdivisions are 
only varieties. The first part closes with a review of the criteria physical 
and mental, used in determining race. Of the physical the most valuable 
are the shapeof the skull, the facial and nasal indices and the hair. 
There is today no pure race. The four or five divisions usually recog- 
nized and called races are all more or less mixed. Just as there are 
peoples belonging to the White, Caucasian or Eurafrican race who 
are almost black, so there are men of a light brown or yellow color 
who belong to the Black, Ethiopian or Austafrican race. Racial divi- 
sions are based not on any one character but on many taken together. 
But men differ not merely physically. There are mental differ- 
ences as well. Language is the “chief mental criterion.” Here we 
are on uncertain ground. Uncertain however only when we forget 
with what readiness people may change and often have changed their 
speech. Difference of language does not mean necessarily difference 
of race. Language often tells us something of a people’s history, of its 
conflicts and collisions with other peoples, but often fails to tell us 
anything of racial connections. The author does not lose sight of 
this fact. He gives many instances to illustrate the adoption of a new 
tongue. There are the Cornish and a large part of the Irish, Keltic 
peoples both, now speaking a Teutonic tongue; the French people, in 
part Kelts, in part Teutons, in part too, perhaps, Iberians, speaking an 
Italic tongue. In the midst of this confusion in ethnology there is 
great need of clear, decisive statement. This we find in Mr. Keane’s 
book. 

The second part of the work, that devoted te primary ethnical 
groups, which may be more properly called ethnology, is valuable as a 
concise statement of the affinities of the peoples of the world today 
and a discussion of some important questions. But we do not find it 
so much to be commended as the first part. The Hominidz are 
divided into four primary groups: Homo-A®thiopicus, Mongolicus, 
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Americanus, Caucasicus. This terminology has been seriously criticised. 
The White or Eurafrican race did not originate in the Caucasus, nor is 
the typical black man an Ethiopian, nor again are all members of the 
Yellow or Asian race, Mongolians. No racial designations, however, 
have been proposed to which no objection has been made, and while 
we do not ourselves prefer this terminology, it is true, as the author says 
in speaking of “Caucasic,” that the “word, like so many others in 
scientific nomenclature, is purely conventional.” 

The original home of the human species the author believes to be 
somewhere in Indo-African and Austral regions. This is not widely, 
though slightly, different from Dr. Brinton’s view. 

Some of the other important questions discussed are the linguistic 
problem in Oceanica, the racial problem in Australia and Tasmania, 
the peopling of America, the Ibero-Berber question, the Aryan cradle- 
land, the Aryan race problem. We heartily commend Mr. Keane's 
book both to those who desire to learn something of the distribution 
of men and their affinities, and to those who wish to know what ethnol- 
ogy is, what its problems are, and by what methods it works ; as well 
as to the serious student of anthropological problems. 


MERTON L. MILLER. 
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WORKERS AND THINKERS. 
CONDUCTED BY J. D. FORREST, C. H. HASTINGS, AND PAUL MONROE. 


Report of the National Divorce Reform League for the year ending 
December 31, 1895. A Review of Fifteen Years. This brief document surveys 
the history of an enterprise which deserves much more extensive and sympathetic 
attention than it has received. The corresponding secretary, Dr. Samuel W. Dike, 
has been foremost among American pioneers both in theoretical and in applied sociol- 
ogy. ‘This history of the movement in which he has been the most important factor is 
therefore a considerable contribution to the history of American sociology. The report 
is also a valuable outline of specific subjects of inquiry, and an indication of needed 
effort to be centered about the family institution. (26 pp. Boston: The Everett Press 
Co., 47 Franklin St.) 


The Restriction of Immigration.—Measures for straining out the unfit will 
not be neglected by our government in the future. Americans are changing their 
minds about further admission of foreigners fit for citizenship. It may be that the past 
view and the present view are equally right in their relations. Certain ideas about the 
effect of immigration are untenable: (a) That immigration constitutes a net reinforce- 
ment of the population of the country. The population of 1850, in spite of a million 
and three-quarters added from abroad was only 6508 above what it would have been 
according to the estimates of Elkanah Watson in 1815, based on the rate of natural 
growth up to that time. (4) That luxury, other than re/ative luxury tends to diminish 
the birth rate. Prior to 1850 the increase of luxury in the United States, wasin ways to 
improve natural vigor and reproductive capability. (c) Immigration was economic- 
ally necessary because our own people would not do the necessary work. This opin- 
ion puts the cart before the horse. Americans never refused to do manual !abor till 
the foreigners came. 

The positive reasons for restricting immigration are,(@) our arable land is prac- 
tically exhausted ; (4) the prices of agricultural products have fallen below a remunera- 
tive level; (c) we have a glutted labor market and consequently a labor problem ; 
(d) immigration now brings to us elements least like our own people, and centuries 
behind us in capacity for civil action. The wage earners and not the rich wil! decide 
whether immigration shall be checked. So long as the working people are willing to 
see their standard of living threatened by the admission of more working people, the 
invasion will continue. 1 am willing to leave it to them, whether, for the sake of the 
American standard of living and the American rate of wages, the ports shall be at 
least temporarily closed.—GEN. FRANCIS A. WALKER, in Zhe Manufacturer, Phila- 
delphia, December 21, 1895.§ 


Labor in England.—The general condition is a distinct improvement over 
the preceding year and the preceding months. The proportion of unemployed 
was only 4.26 per cent. as compared with 7.0 for the corresponding month 
in 1894. Trade disputes for November were 38 as compared with 77 in Octo- 
ber and 56 in November 1894. Only 50 laborers sustained a decrease in wages in 
November as compared with 117,000 in the corresponding month in 1894. Immigra- 
tion shows a slight increase. (Zhe Labor Gazette, December 1895.) 


Labor in France.—The French Labor Bulletin furnishes a modei analysis of 
the status of labor based upon full reports by special correspondents, by patronal 
institutions, by labor organizations and by various other associations. This analysis 
reveals the conditions of the various departments and cities and of the various indus- 
tries. The report on strikes shows twenty-nine for November and twenty-four for 
December 1895, an increase in both months over the corresponding months of the two 
preceding years. The syndicate movement in France is one of the most significant 
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expressions of the expanding principle of mutualism. Including patronal, labor 
agricultural and miscellaneous syndicates there were reported 13 organizations and 11 
dissolutions in November and 44 organizations and 14 dissolutions in December. The 
labor syndicates formed the largest proportion of those organized in each month, 
Ten cases of arbitration and conciliation are reported for the two months. (Bxdletin 
de L’ Office du Travail, December 1895, January 1896.) 


Labor in Belgium,—The first number of the Belgian Labor Bulletin appeared 
in January, to be followed by monthly issues. It reproduces that commendable fea- 
ture of the French bulletin, the general analysis of the conditions of labor in each 
locality and industry. Eight strikes are reported for the month of December and 
three cases of arbitration or conciliation. The account of the mutual aid societies 
reveals an increase from 369 in 1890 to 765 in 1895. A very complete study of the 
unemployed in Belgium during the winter of 1894-5 is given. A general statement 
of labor legislation and labor chronicles for the leading industrial countries is given 
as in the other labor bulletins. With the Revue is incorporated the Bulletin of Labor 
Inspection, which discontinued separate publications with the December issue. 
(Revue du Travail de Belgique, January 1896.) 


Cultivation of Vacant City Lots by the Unemployed.—The experience of 
nineteen cities is described in a pamphlet of 48 pages, containing tables and illustra- 
tions. Practical philanthropists may well consult this report and learn that the butt of 
so much fluent newspaper wit has proved a feasible means of relieving want and 
rescuing some people from dependence. (A. /. C. P. Notes, Vol. 1, No. 1, December 
1895. Published by The New York Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, 105 E. Twenty-second street, New York. Single numbers, 10 cents; yearly 
subscriptions, 50 cents.) 


Bulletin of the Department of Labor.—-No. 1, November 1895. Strikes and Lock- 
outs in the United States, from January 1, 1881, to June 30, 1894. Strikes and Lockouts in 
Great Britain, Ireland, France, /taly and Austria in Recent Years. Private and Public 
Debtin the United States. Digest of recent reports of state bureaus of labor statistics—Connec- 
ticut, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Wisconsin. Digest of the report of 
Miss Collet on the statistics of employment of women and girls in England and Wales. 
Employer and employé under the common law. Bureaus of Statistics of Labor (in the 
United States and foreign countries). 

No. 2, January 1896. Zhe poor colonies of Holland. The industrial revolution 
in Japan. Digest of recent reports of state bureaus of labor statastics—Colorado, Illinois, 
Maine, Indiana, New Hampshire, Ohio. Trade Unions in Great Britain and Tre- 
land. Wages and hours of labor in Great Britain and Ireland. Strikes in Swits- 
erland in recent years. Notes concerning the money of the United States and other 
countries. The wealth and receipts and expenses of the United States. Decisions of 
courts affecting labor. Extract relating to labor from the new constitution of Utah. 
Note regarding bureaus of statistics of labor. Edited by CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
Commissioner of Labor, and OREN W. WEAVER. Chief Clerk. (Washington. Gov- 
ernment printing office.) 


Industrial Union of Employers and Employed.—({1) Report of proceedings 
at preliminary conference, held in London, March 16, 1894. 72 pp. Contains list 
of members of the conferences, report of sectional meetings, report of joint conference, 
proceedings of provisional committee, and an appendix containing the invitation cir- 
culars, list of approving employers, operatives, and social authorities, opinions of 
various of these classes, a memorandum on the Midland iron and steel wages board, 
some quotations from the press and an index. 

(2) Report of proceedings at the inaugural conference, held in London, June 21 
and 22, 1895. Pp. 62+ xviii. Contains list of officers, list of representatives attend- 
ing the conference, minutes of the sessions, and the by-laws of the Union of which 
the declared basis is: The recognition of association and combination both of employers 
and workmen and of the underlying common interests of both classes. The Union pro- 
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poses to raise an organization fund of $50,000 with which to organize branches 
throughout the kingdom. It will offer no universal panacea for labor troubles, but 
will “try to acquire exact information, and then to throw light on the practical issues 
involved when those great problems arise which workmen and employers together 
alone can settle.” The two pamphlets add much to available knowledge about the 
working of industrial arbitration and conciliation. The Union itself is likely to be 
useful in promoting industrial peace. (Price six pence each. Address Mr. EDWIN 
RAINBOW, secretary, The Butts, Coventry, England.) 


Civil Service in Chicago.—tThe first annual report of the commissioners is a 
pamphlet of 144 pages. Contains text of Illinois Civil Service Act; account of organi- 
zation of the commission; classification and rules; rulings, precedents and official 
opinions ; statistics; financial statements and other matter of importance to students 
of municipal government. (Chicago. Printed for the Commissioners. Limited num- 
ber for gratuitous distribution. Address: Civil Service Commission, Chicago.) 


Socialism.—The social sciences, as all other sciences, are largely indebted to the 
past. There are many in recent times, however, who would break all bonds which 
unite past, present and future; who would abolish inheritance in the intellectual world. 
This is especially true of economic principles. This hatred of principles is an incentive 
to social disorder. Such skeptics compose the advance guard of socialism. This evil 
tendency is promoted by the socialists of the chair, the Christian socialists, and the 
motley crowd who speak on these subjects without having any knowledge of them. On 
thé Other hand, there are those who claim to be philosophical, scientific and historical, 
who base socialism on the organic concept of society. The true socialists are these 
pantheists and doctrinaires of the evolutionary school. There is nothing more doctrin- 
aire than scientific socialism, originating as it does in the Hegelian philosophy. It 
repeats to satiety the thesis, that the working-classes toil in a capitalistic world, 
excluded from the pleasures of civilization by moral and political laws and institutions 
which deliver the poor to the exploitation of the rich. Its insufficient and inefficient 
remedy is to transform man bya change in his environment. (LEON Say, in Journal 
des Economistes, December 1895.) 


The Social Question in France.—Socialism is the historical outcome of 
democracy; for political equality being secured, the next step was naturally towards 
social equality, or equality of opportunity At the same time theoretical social reform 
was quickened in France by the French fondness for the ideal. In the legislature 
the double aim of the socialists is to modify by present measures the pressing griev- 
ances of labor, and to prepare step by step for the substitution of “la propriété sociale 
4 la propriété capitaliste.” An outline of the general programme of the socialists is 
here given. Socialism is not likely to be carried to an excess in France, because in 
no country is there so little inequality of riches. Present abuses in France are due to 
a want of experience in self-government, and to the absence of traditions of civic 
duty under a democratic form of government. Through the industrial revolution the 
old guilds decayed, and the laborer; who was formerly owner of his own tools, found 
himself dependent upon the capitalist. In this case demand always had the advan- 
tages, because supported by the possession of capital; and, as hopes of advancement 
decreased, the laborers began to look to the state for that liberation which voluntary 
action could not obtain. The chief ideas underlying the social question in France are 
the strengthening of individual effort, the increase of social equality, or rather equality 
of opportunity, and the saving of waste by means of codperation. (THEODORE MAR- 
BURG in Zhe Economic Review, January 1896. London: Rivington, Percival & Co.) 


The Importance of the Home.—The particularist type, in contrast with the 
communistic type, is better adapted to the present form of society; it is more 


resistant ; it gives to men a greater energy for surmounting the difficulties of life. It 
is an evolution from the communistic type. The first step in this evolution is to change 
the type ofthe home. The particularist type is more prevalent in the United States 
and Great Britain, but especially in the latter country can be studied in contrast with 
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the earlier type as illustrated by the Celtic element. Great Britain is a great alembic, 

where the phenomenon of social distillation continues. ‘The communistic type is being 
converted into the particularist type. The first step in this change is the transforma- 
tion of the home; from a condition in which only the crude necessities and comforts of 
life are desired, to one in which zsthetic and intellectual desires modify and even sub- 
ordinate the former. The home becomes not only a material thing, but a moral one as 
well. This is the fundamental distinction in the transformation. In the particularist 
type the habitation becomes of less importance. The cottage is characteristic of it, 
while the larger house sheltering several families is characteristic of the communistic 
type. In the former, change of habitations is easier, for with them the interior of the 
home is more important than the exterior. The character of the home is a social force 
of first order, for it develops the sentiment of dignity and interdependence, it predisposes 
to activity, it fits one to become a gentleman. This type of home has characterized the 
Anglo-Saxon race. There are certain significant results of this condition. The first 
is the small number of domestic servants produced by the Anglo-Saxon race. The 
second is the great number of those who spring from the working classes and reach 
the highest stations in life. This also partially explains why the English and Americans 
are at the same time the richest and the most extravagant of peoples. It is by a 
betterment of the home that every methodical and profound social reform must begin. 
The social question is not so purely a question of wages as often thought, but it is also 
a question of conduct. And the most judicious use of income is not that which econo- 
mizes to start the children well in life, but which expends for both parents and children 
in education and in improving the type of the home. (EDMOND DeMOoLIns in Za 
Sociale Science, January 1896.) 


Competition and Combination.—Supposing competition is indestructible, there 
is a great difference between what is left of competition in some industries, ¢. g., the 
English railways, and the competition of private undertakings ,in most other trades. 
The problems of persistence of competition cannot be solved by abstract reasoning, 
but only by going into the particular facts of different groups of production. The 
tendencies of competition on the one side, and of combination on the other, are always 
at work, but the conditions that make either the stronger of the two in different 
trades, in different countries, and at different times, can be learned only by analyzing 
the legal, technical and psychological facts in the various departments of trade. 

The attention of economists has never been drawn to the fact that combinations 
existed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and have been destroyed by 
opposing forces. Monopolistic combinations were formed in the coal trade in the 
north of England. An historical sketch is given of the course of these combinations 
for the “ Limitation of the Vends,” and of the legislation against them. In 1830 a 
commission recommended the control of competition, but it was not until the building 
of railways to other mines was stimulated that the combination broke down. For the 
last half of the century, not a trace of the old combination can be found. (GusTAv 
COHN, in The Economic Journal, December 1895. London: Macmillian & Co.) 


Human Cost and Utility.—It may be questioned whether the relations between 
health, freedom, love, knowledge, etc., and marketable goods are not so intimate and 
organic in nature that to exclude all but the last from consideration will invalidate 
economic conclusions. There is no fixity as to what kinds of goods shall be measured 
by money, and so rank as wealth. Rightly speaking, money does not measure wealth, 
but want. If we took a more enlightened utilitarianism for our standard, we might meas- 
ure the value of economic action by the net balance of rational satisfaction it afforded. 
A statement of value in terms of expenses of production, or of final utility as measured 
by money can tell nething of the “real” effort which has gone to making a supply of 
wealth, or the “real” utility which is got by consumption. 

In order to humanize a bill of costs, to reduce the statement in terms of cash to 
terms of human life,we must know: (1) The character and condition of the work. 
The suggestion of economic text-books that the inconvenient or dangerous element is 
represented by a higher rate of wages, is not borne out by facts. If it were, no true 
equation is possible between money and life. No person economically competent to 
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enter a “free contract” would work under existing conditions in white iead or linen. 
The lives of these unfortunate workers do not rank among expenses of production. (2) 
The distribution of the work. If shared among a large number of able-bodied work- 
ers during a reasonably short working day, the cost may be light. If sweated out of a 
small number of enfeebled workers, driven to a high intensity of effort during a long 
working day, the cost is immeasurably greater. (3) The capacities of the workers. 
Labor which involved but a slight painful effort on adult males during a normal 
working day, may involve a far heavier subjective “ cost” if it is executed under simi- 
lar conditions by women or children. 

A corresponding analysis must be applied to economic “utility.” We must 
know: (1) What the goods and services are. Adulterated foods, shoddy clothing, bad 
books, pernicious art, snobbish personal services, rank as wealth among the ignorant, 
vicious and vulgar. (2) Who will get the use of them. If each portion of the goods 
of a nation goes to satisfy the most real and urgent want, it attains its maximum value 
in a given condition of society, if it goes otherwise, there is waste. So long as any mem- 
ber of the community is without a “necessary,” the distribution which assigns to any 
other member a “ comfort” involves a net waste from the social standpoint. (3) How far 
consumers are capable of getting the highest use out of them. None of the higher or 
more refined kinds of modern commodities would have any “ value” for a barbarous 
race, however rightly distributed; you may increase the wealth of a nation far more 
effectively by educating the consumer than by increasing the efficiency of the pro- 
ducer. Individual economics is the science of the relations between efforts and satisfac- 
tions for an individual. Social economics is the science of the relations between 
efforts and satisfactions for a society. Ruskin’s work will some time be recognized as 
the first serious attempt in England to lay down a scientific basis of economic study 
from the social standpoint. (J. A. Hopson, in Zhe Economic Review, January 1896. 
London: Rivington, Percival & Co.) 


The New Administration of French Mutual Benefit Societies.—The first 
mutual benefit societies appeared in the 12th century. They were discouraged after 
the Revolution, but restored and encouraged under the Empire. In 1850 they were 
placed under the surveillance and protection of the municipal authorities. In 1851 
they were required to report to the administrative authorities. In 1852 the establish- 
ment of a society in each commune was encouraged. Kecent legislation requires the 
associations to submit to rigid inspection by actuaries appointed by the Minister of 
Commerce. and to conform to general regulations as to distribution of benefits, etc. 
The new regulations have been strongly opposed by many of the association leaders ; 
but not until scientific methods have been adopted, instead of the obsolete regulations 
which have lead to impotence in action and sterility of results, can the success which 
the American Societies have attained to be expected. The progress of the societies in 
the past is shown by the following statistics: In 1789, there were 13 societies; in 1800, 
45 societies; 1815, $9 societies; 1822, 132 societies, 11,000 members; 1830, 496 
societies; 1848, 1584 societies; 1852, 2438 societies, 250,000 members, resources 
11,000,000 f.; 1872, 5793 societies, 800,000 members; 1882, 6525 societies, 1,000,000 
members; 1887, resources, 154,000,000 f.; 1892, about 9600 societies, more than 
1,500,000 members, resources, about 183,000,000 f. (EUGENE ROCHETIN in Journal 
des Economistes.—January 1896. Paris: Librairie Guillaumin et Cie). 


The Exclusion of Married Women from Factories.—In 1894, more than 39 per 
cent. of all industrial laborers were employed in factories of the textile industry. Such 
factories have always employed an absolutely and also relatively large number of 
married women. Married women are also found in the metal and wood works, brick 
kilns, etc. All other movements for the amelioration of the condition of the working 
classes depend upon reform here. 

Statistical exhibits and analyses are given, showing the numbers and proportions of 
married women and widowed or divorced women having small children in various 
English and German factories. In Saxony the number of working women increased 
from 84,260 in 1883 to 135,903 in 1894; but the proportion to the total number of 
laborers decreased from 34.9 per cent. in 1883 to 33.6 per cent. in 1894. The 
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number of children under 14 years of age employed in factories fell from 12,448 in 
1890 to 1002 in 1894, on account of the operation of educational laws. In Baden 
the number of working women amount to 33 per cent. of all workers, and in Bayern 
in 1893 to 25.4 per cent. and in 1894 to 24.7 per cent. In Great Britain in 
1870, 60.4 per cent. of the laborers in the cotton industry were men, and in 1890 
the proportion stood at 60.6 per cent. In Great Britain the number of females 
over 10 years old having employment increased from 34.05 in 100 in 1881 to 34.42 in 
1891 ; but in the large industrial cities a smaller per cent. of married women was em- 
ployed in 1891 than in 1881. In the German Empire in August, 1890, the whole 
number of married women (excluding widows) employed in the textile factories was 
130,079. Of the whole number of females 15 years old and older employed in Ger- 
many in 1881, 697,639 were married and 821,302 were widows. A detailed study of 
the employment of women in the Baden textile industries is made on the basis of 
private information secured from the firms. 
The conclusion is reached that the extension of the employment of married women 
in the textile factories has been relatively the same in Great Britian and Germany. 
Where the social conditions of the English textile industries are essentially better than 
those of the German, the former enjoy in this respect no advantage over the latter. A 
table is given comparing conditions in several industries in various other states, inclu- 
ding Massachusetts, from whieh it appears that the proportion of married women in the 
latter place is much below that in any other important state.—R. MARTIN in Zeitschrift 
Sir die Gesammte Staatswissenschaft. January 1896. Tiibingen : H. Laupp’schen Buch- 
handlung.) 


The Social Question in the Catholic Congresses.—A general interest in 
social questions began after the war of 1870-71. ‘The subject-matter at the various 
congresses differs in some degree in different countries ; but there is much common to 
all programmes — arbitration and conciliation, housing of the poor, benefit associa- 
tions, codperation and profit-sharing, various schemes of mutual insurance, factory and 
tenement-house inspection, loan funds, credit associations, etc. The younger clergy 
revolt against routine proposals, and advocate some form of restored guild with power 
to compel its members, or an increased supervision and activity on the part of the 
state. Agitation has been carried almost to the danger point over proposals to shorten 
labor time, establish a minimum wage, to give legal personality to trade unions. The 
dilemma which the church has to face is: how to reach the workingmen without 
adopting the methods of the unions. There was little friction in the earlier congresses 
because the employing class did not take them seriously; but now every concrete 
question of wage payment rouses hot discussion. The standpoint of the church is 
always that of the community rather than that of the individual. The concern of the 
employer is invariably with the “short run;” of the church with the “long run.” The 
church seems to have committed itself to the principle that control from without is a 
necessity in modern industrial life. Through the influence of the employing class the 
center of demand for reform has been shifted to zzternational ground.—JOHN GRAHAM 
Brooks, in /#ternational Journal of Ethics, January 1896. Philadelphia: Jnterna- 
tional Journal of Ethics. 


Human Welfare and the Social Question.—This is the first of a series of 
articles on the psychology of industry. I. /ndividual welfare in general. In one 
sense, “everyone is the forger of his own welfare.” If we understand wherein anoth- 
er’s welfare consists, we cannot give him the qualities necessary for the appreciation of 
it. On the other hand, no one is complete master of his welfare. We are the sport of 
circumstances, of our abilities, experience, and education. But though the happiness 
of an individual life cannot be determined, its general conditions can be fixed. Imme- 
diately these are of little value to the individual. Society is never able to consider the 
welfare of the individual as such. It can lay only the general foundations. Welfare 
has the character of desire. It is not a single desire but the resultant of many 
desires, These desires are both spiritual and sensuous, To understand the nature 
of welfare, it is necessary to examine the various kinds of desires. If the desires 
of various men were not comparable, there could be no knowledge of welfare in 
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general. A general uniformity in the inner life, especially in the feelings and 
desires, of all men may be assumed. There is an unbounded variety of desires and 
they enter into innumerable combinations; but they may be classified according to 
their content, time and place relations being considered. This is the starting point 
for the determination of welfare in general. In the moderation and mediation of 
these desires is found the principle of the basis of human welfare. II. /telligence 
and self-control. This mediation is impossible without intelligence and self control ; 
for we are concerned with a standard correctly adjusted to circumstances and not with 
an arithmetical medium. Only a desire for a goal in the future can act as a motive. 
This future happiness enters into the present conception. But within that future the 
nearer the point of realization seems to lie, the stronger becomes the desire. Under 
desire negative desire is here included. Fear and hope alone excite the human 
heart. Thus, a proximate inferior good often attracts more powerfully than a distant, 
greater one. It is the function of education to strengthen the conceptions of more dis- 
tant pain and pleasure. Self-command is present when a proximate desire is avoided 
in order to escape a greater future discomfort or enjoy a greater future pleasure. 
Knowledge of the causal relations of the joy and sorrow of the future alone bring 
about self-control. Self-command can be brought about only through this insight into 
the causal relations of all occurrences. Mere insight is impotent, unless the feelings 
are aroused which set the will in operation. Without self-control, perceptions them 
selves do not endure. Self-command adjusts the acts to the end; but the end must 
be known, or the actions become capricious. The source of both intelligence and self- 
command is experience, which first accidentally discovers the causal relations. The 
greater hope one has to reach an end, the more will objective difficulties spur him on ; 
the smaller his hopes, the more will the uncertainty depress him. The influence of an 
ideal upon the will therefore depends not upon its objective possibility or impossibility, 
but upon the subjective hope or belief that it may be reached. Knowledge also has value 
in measuring the intensity of joys and pains, and the duration of the desires and disin- 
clinations. Too-frequent enjoyment is stupefying; too-seldom enjoyment is unsatisfying. 
The most distant future cannot guide us, because we know too little about it. The reali- 
zation of a nearly unknown end is impossible. One cares only so far as he can reckon 
the future; but the future will not be the same to every individual. Foresight is the 
mother of wisdom, if she does not go astray with the most distant future to bear 
human foolishness instead of divine wisdom.—Dr. VON SCHUBERT-SOLDERN, in Zeit- 
schrift fiir die Gesammte Staatswissenschaft, January 1896. Tiibingen: H. Laupp’schen 
Buchhandlung. 


The Present State of Codperative Industrial Associations (in Germany). 
—Sixty-seven pages of condensed report upon character, history, present legal standing, 
financial condition and accomplished results of these organizations. A remarkably 
complete exhibit in compact form. (HANS CRUGER in /Jahrdicher fiir National- 
bhonomie und Statistik, December 1895. Fischer, Jena.) 


German Associations for Obtaining Credit.—Desire to enjoy like advantages 
for obtaining credit at low rates of interest, with those which the better situated indus- 
trial classes command, has given birth to associations for conducting banks and making 
loans to members, These associations have flourished under a system developed by 
Schulze-Delitzsch. 2700 of these organizations now exist. Statistics of 1047 of these report 
a membership of 509,723. Members in 974 societies were, landowners 31.5 per cent., 
artisans 26 per cent.,etc. These societies are specially significant for their composition 
from all social classes. In 1894 these 1047 societies furnished credits and renewals to 
the amount of $387,503,155, on a capital of $30,128,116, and a reserve of $8,792,057, 
and deposits and loans from banks of $114,433,632. On moneys borrowed by the 
societies for loan to members an average rate of 3.47 per cent. was paid. The rates 
on loans to members varied from 4 to 7 per cent., the last only in exceptional cases. 
Members received a dividend from the business, which further diminished the rate. 
Thirty-one organizations went out of business in 1894-5. Of them twenty-three were 
attempts to do business upon unsound methods. 

Another system, called the Raiffeisen Loan Offices, has 3800 establishments, but 
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their reports are meager and fragmentary. The League of Agricultural Associations 
furnishes also but partial reports, and there are numerous smaller associations. 

A central bank has been established for these associations under the patronage of 
the German government which has furnished a working capital of $1,250,000 in 3 
per cent. bonds. The objects of this central bank are: (1) to lower the rate of interest 
on the minor associations ; (2) to encourage the extension of the system. On the one 
hand, it is urged that the sum furnished by government is insignificant for the purpose. 
On the other hand, that such help by government will only help to spread the idea that 
credit is a right which may be demanded by all. This is not a part of the system, and 
its beneficent possibilities are at present in jeopardy. (HANS CRUGER in Vierteljahr- 
schrift fiir Staats- und Volkswirtschaft, January 1896. Hirschfeld, Leipzig.) 


Capitalism in Modern Society is a more explicit statement of a portion of the 
above doctrine. From this point of view, society is in bondage to capitalism; the 
exchange has become the center of national life; the humble laborer is forsaken. The 
chief of the present disorders grow out of the institution of interest on capital. In an 
ideal society interest would be prohibited. This is shown by the evils at present 
resulting from interest in agriculture, in commerce, and in the arts and trades. The 
church has held this ideal from the fifth century to the present time. The chief causes 
of the present situation are immense state loans, unrestricted speculation, indefinite and 
unlimited issue of stock by corporations without governmental inspection and regula- 
tion, legislative and judicial corruption by corporate wealth, and, finally, the Jewish 
money lenders. For the second and third of these evils efficient laws constitute a 
remedy; honest and courageous officials will obviate the fourth; while the first and the 
last are really the great evils now confronting European society. The only remedy 
for these is the creation and direction of opinion, chiefly by means of the church. 
(L. DEHON in Z’ Association Catholique; Revue des Questions Sociales et Ouvrieres, 
December 1895.) 


Social Evolution and Social Progress.—The great triumph of the physical 
period of science has been the establishment of the theory of evolution. The object of 
science in its social period is the application of the same theory to the problems of 
civilization and society. In acertain broad and general way this has been established ; 
but all more definite attempts have proven futile. The reason for this is found in the 
crucial difference between the subject matter of physical science and that of the social 
sciences. The physical sciences study sequences not;causes. They tell us how, never 
why. But the very thing impossible in the physical sciences becomes possible in the 
social sciences. We can discover not only how the units act but why they act. These 
inner properties of the social unit not only equal the facts of its external behavior in 
point of accessibility, but are superior to them. Not only does social science thus 
naturally begin with the unit, but it is also the unit with which its conclusions end. 
For these two reasons the methods and theories of physical science are inadequate 
for social science. The neglect of this truth is the cause of the failure of social 
scientists. Contemporary sociologists, notably Herbert Spencer, deliberately reject 
the methods by which, in social science, the methods of physical science must be 
supplemented. So far as it goes this method is correct, and its introduction into the 
study of sociology is a genuine scientific achievement. Furthermore, social evolution 
is not identical with social progress though in many respects they coincide. There is 
a large part of social progress which is not evolution; and there may be much evolu- 
tion which is certainly not progress. Evolution, as revealed in the physiological 
world, 1s in its essence the reasonable sequence cf the unintended. Social evolution is 
even more strikingly so. But social progress is a double progress. It is the joint 
result of evolution, or unintended changes, and changes introduced designed and 
carried out by men of various degrees of greatness. So in a study of social progress 
Carlyle’s “great man theory" cannot be ruled out as Spencer would have us do, 
though in a study of social evolution this may be done. These intended changes are 
of two kinds; first, those further changes which are accomplished by other great men 
and which require for their accomplishment design and intention also; and second, 
those further changes which are suffered rather than accomplished by average men, 
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and of which the total result is not intended by anybody. Evolutionary progress 
accompanies and influences intentional progress, but would not exist without it. The 
survival of the fittest in the social world is not the true counterpart of the survival of 
the fittest in the physiological world ; it is rather the domination of the fittest. The 
struggle which causes social progress is a struggle of the few against the few. Itisa 
struggle fundamentally different from the Darwinian struggle for existence. Progress 
is mainly the result of a struggle, not to execute work in the best way, but a struggle 
to give the best orders for its execution. It is the struggle to employ, not the struggle 
to be employed, that is the main cause of progress. This struggle of the few against 
the few, resulting in the domination of the fittest, is as necessary for the maintenance 
of civilization as it is for its progress. It is this struggle which causes the survival of 
the largest number of great men, not the largest number of men of average capacity, 
that is the cause of progress. In any study of sociology, therefore, the first step to be 
taken is to study the part played by great men. (W.H. MALLOCK in Contemporary 
Review, December 1895, and January 1896.) 


Geography and Sociology.—All who have considered the philosophy of history 
have taken account of three factors: race, epoch,environment. Whatever the relative 
importance, all writers recognize in the latter a fundamental] factor. Most of them, 
however, after formally making mention of it in their introductory remarks, have dis- 
missed it from further consideration. A marked change is taking place in this respect. 
Mr. Freeman and Mr. Bryce are the apostles of the movement. The new conception 
makes geography subordinate to history and yet superior to it. It stands to history as 
anatomy does to art. It becomes a branch of economic as well as of historical inquiry, 
deriving from that fact twofold importance. In every science which deals with man 
a similar diversion of opinion can be traced ; one which emphasizes the importance of 
the hereditary influences, the other those of environment. But in the latter a funda 
mental distinction must be made between physical and social environment. The 
importance of this distinction lies in the fact that with the advance in culture, it is the 
latter, subtler aspect which becomes progressively of greater importance. The scope 
and purpose of this new phase of geography, the study of physical environment, are 
well defined. It is a branch of economics, with a direct bearing upon history and 
sociology. In a sense the science may be termed merely a mode of sociological investi- 
gation ; and in this sense there is no limit to its application. (W. Z. RIPLEY in the 
Political Science Quarterly for December 1895.) 


Bulletin of Events in the Field of City Government.—First number, Novem- 
ber 1895, contains 16 pages of concise report of important municipal events in New 
York and thirteen other cities. Second number, equal space, to New York and nine 
other cities, with four pages of miscellaneous information. A valuable conspectus of 
civic life in representative centers. (Published monthly by The City Club of New 
York, 27 Pine street.) 


Neither Individualism nor Collectivism.—Individualism and collectivism are 
the great antitheses, the two contradictory solutions of an eternal problem. The his- 
tory of this autonomy is in reality the history of human thought. Whoever solves this 
holds the key to all the great theoretical and practical questions in social science, in 
philosophy, in religion. But a social Christianity offers a conciliation of these two con- 
tradictory terms. The religious question and the social question are one. Individual- 
ism is insufficient in both, for it undervalues solidarity. So,on the other hand, the 
collectivist conception is insufficient, for it exaggerates solidarity. For the socialist the 
individual is only an instrument, a tool, a member of a class. The conception of the 
state in antiquity is essentially socialistic. The distinction of species and individual is 


only relative. The individual in the abstract does not exist; nor does society in the ° 


abstract. That which does exist is the individual associated, and society individualized. 
And in the individual associated, in this social man, is found both individual and 
species, organ and organism. These are the two fundamental principles, individualism 
and solidarity. The two conceptions are complementary on one condition, however ; 
that is the fusion of the one in the other and the formation of a conception altogether 
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new, as the chemical combination of an acid and a base formsa salt. So individualism 
and socialism should form a social reaction, producing a new body of religious and 
economic doctrine. Into this the social question resolves itself—that the individualist 
should become social and the socialist become individualistic. This substitution is the 
profound law of social redemption. (ELIE GOUNELLE in the Revue du Christianisme 


Pratique, December 1895.) 


The Problems of Interest and of Capital are further discussed from the same 
point of view but upon more technical economic grounds, tracing the historical distinc- 
tion between the older forms of capital and the modern ones, in a series of articles by 
HENRI SAVANTIER, the initial one of which appears in Z’ Association Catholique; Revue 
des Questions Sociales et Ouvriéres for January 1896. 


Social History; Its Nature, Method and Purpose.—Social history is the 
history of the economic and moral conditions which have determined the formation 
and development of races. Morals in this sense includes both social and individual 
morality, that is both customs and manners. The method is to study the origin, 
development and decline of institutions, their structure, functions and relation to 
environment. So also with arts and literature, the military and political history of the 
people. The fundamental principle of interpretation is the Aristotelian one: “reject 
the accidental and admit only the essential.”’ It is less difficult in history to scientific- 
ally establish general laws than particular events. The most important factor of 
national life, is the common people. If one measures the greatness of things by 
their extent and duration, then the most common becomes the most important, for they 
represent the principle part of human activity. This offers a field for an exact science. 
It offers a more important advantage. Through such a study there will develop a true 
intellectual union of the people, and through this intelligence will develop community, 
as well as individual, activities and affections. (FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO in Za 


Reform Sociale, January 1896.) 


The Social Doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church are stated in an article 
entitled Zhe Church and Social Science. These doctrines are formulated in the gospels, 
the writings of the Christian Fathers, and in the encyclicals of the popes, especially 


those of the reigning pontiff. The fundamental expression is in the Lord’s Prayer, 
which asserts the brotherhood of man; not a fraternity of words, but of the heart. It 
also involves a fundamental equality, not a mechanical one, and thus declares true 
liberty. The order of the triune virtues are thus reversed, for fraternity is the funda- 
mental one. Consequently the church is uncompromisingly opposed to slavery. No 
less positive is its duty to relieve poverty; and further, by its teachings as to the rights 
and duties of private property and as to labor to strike at the roots of poverty. By its 
law of Sunday rest and its law against usury it has sought to prevent the violent 
exploitation of the labor of others. These are the main points of a vast programme 
which justifies the statement that catholicism is a social doctrine of the most pro- 
nounced type. The social welfare is to be obtained by means of individual welfare ; 
for Christianity is opposed to a social pantheism as well as to a religious pantheism. 
(G. DE Pascal in Z’ Association Catholigue; Revue des Questions Sociales et Ouvrieres, 
January 186.) 

Causal Relations in Society.—A review of the countless attempts and 
methods to establish the relations of cause and effect that obtain in society leads to the 
conclusion that the statistical method cannot suffice to establish such relationships. 
Statics, like sociology, studies the structure of society, but there is a wide difference 
between the methods employed respectively. Statistics investigates in the first instance 
statistical conditions, and phenomena of uniformity, whereas sociology is concerned 
particularly with the general direction in which human evolution is progressing. (G. 
FIAMINGO in Vierteljahrschrift fiir Staats- und Volkswirtschaft, January 1896. Hirsch- 


feld, Leipzig.) 
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Arbitration, Compulsory, Jerome Dowd, 
GM., F. 

Architecture in Cities, The Value of 
Good, Barr Ferree, EM., Ja. 

Banking, Some Suggestions on Currency 
and, Adolf Ladenburg, F., Ja. 

Banking Systems, Description of State, 
BMN., Ja. 

Building, The Modern Office, Barr Ferree, 
JFL, Ja.-F. 

Business Men and Social Theorists, C. R. 
Henderson, AJS., Ja. 

Canals: 

Commerce and Deepwater-Ways, Prof. 
Louis M. Haupt, JFL, F. 

An Inter-Oceanic Canal from the Stand - 
point of Self-Interest, T. D. Wool- 
sey, YR., F. 

Nicaragua Canal and the Economic 
Development of the United States, 
E. R. Johnson, AAP., Ja. 

Capital: LeProblem de justice du capital 
modern, Henri Savatier, AC., Ja. 

Census, The Federal, C. D. Wright, F., Ja. 

Central America and Its Resources, Aud- 
ley Gosling, NAR., Ja. 

Charity Organization: Methods of Relief 
Adopted in the Metropolis During the 
Winter of 1895, ChOR., Ja. 

Chartism: Its Character and Influence, 
GM., F. 

Child Tramps: The Children of the Road, 
Josiah Flynt, AM., Ja. 

Christian Democracy, An Object Lesson 
in, Mrs. Crawford, FR., Ja. 

Church Entertainments, A Study of, Rev. 
W. B. Hale, F., Ja. 

Citizenship, The Obligations of Christian, 
C. A. L. Richards, AMC., Ja. 

Colonies: 

Movement Colonial, Meyners d’Estrey, 
JE., Ja. 

The Poor Colonies of Holand, J. H. 
Gore, Ch., F.; BDL., Ja. 

Constitution: 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States as Expounder of the J. C. 

Rosenberger, ALR., Ja. 


Constitution: Die belgische Verfassungs- 
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revision, C. Bornhak, ZGS., Ja. 

Cooperation: 

Le Nouveau regime des societies de se- 
cours mutuels, E. Rochetin, JEc., Ja. 

Mutual Aid Amongst Modern Men, 
Prince Kropotkin, NC., Ja. 

Corporations, The State and Semi-Public, 
A. W. Small, AJS., Ja. 

Crime, The Stamping Out of, Nathan 
Oppenheim, PSM., F. 

Deaf in America, An Inquiry Concerning 
the Results of Marriages of the, AAD., 
Ja.-F 

Defectives: Neue Beitrage zur Pathologie 
der Sprache, Prof. A. Pick, APN., Ja. 

Degeneration: Is the Human Race De- 
teriorating? M. G. Mulhall, NAR., F. 

Dependents: Why Should Dependent 
Children be Reared in Families Rather 
than in Institutions? Homer Folks, 
ChR., Ja. 

Drunkenness: On Recent Proposals, Re- 
garding Habitual Drunkards and Other 
Offenders, A. W. Renton, JMS., Ja. 

Economic Aspects of Nationality, Some, 
S. C. Parmiter, EcR., Ja. 

Education: 

School and College Conference at the 
University of Chicago, SR., Ja. 

Is there a New Education? N. M. 
Butler, EdR., Ja. 

The Influence of the High School upon 
Educational Methods, John Dewey, 
SR., Ja. 

The Place of Research in Education, 
H. E. Armstrong, SP., Ja. 

The Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education, J. G. Fitch, EdR., Ja. 

The Sociological Basis of Education, 
Conway MacMillan, E., F. 

The Spiritualization of Education in 
America, Lilian Whiting, A., Ja. 

Significance of Herbart for Secondary 
and Higher Education, Chas. De 
Garmo, EdR.., Ja. 

The Study of the Moral Sciences at 
Cambridge, JE., Ja. 
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Hodder, PR., Ja. 

Locke’s Theory of Mathematical Knowl- 
edge and of a Possible Science of 
Ethics, James Gibson, Mi. (NS.), Ja. 

Ethical Life and Conceptions of the 
Japanese, IJE., Ja. 

Evolution, Lord Salisbury on, Herbert 

Spencer, PSM., F. 

Finance: Le Marché financier en 1895, 

Arthur Raffalovich, JEc., Ja. 

Folk-Psychology, The Scope and Method 
of, W. I. Thomas, AJS., Ja. 
Food Economy, Errors in, W. O. Atwater, 

ChR., Ja. 

Government Administration of Industrial 

Enterprise, A. T. Hadley, YR., F. 

Grain Exchange: Die Getreidebérsen in 
den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, 

H. Schumacher, JNS., Ja. 

Health: 

Uebersicht ueber die Mineralwasser and 
Heilquellen der Vereinigten Staaten 
Amerikas, DMW., Ja. 

Sollen wir isoliren? Dr. Wattenburg, 
AZP., Ja. 

Falle von Simulation, Dr. J. Salgo, 
AZP., Ja. 

Heredity: 

Germinial selection, August Weismann, 
Mo., Ja. 

The Study of Inheritance, I, Prof. W. 
K. Brooks, PSM., F. 

History: 

Zur Psychophysik der Geschichtsemp- 
findung, G. E. Muller, ZPP., Ja. 

Die Sogenannte materialische Ge- 
schichtsphitosophie, III., Paul Barth, 
JNS., Ja. 

Homes, A Workingman’s Plea for Amer- 
ican, J. B. Hammond, AMC., Ja. 
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